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HE communiqué issued at the close of the Churchill- 
Truman talks at Washington is more specific and more 
encouraging than there was reason to expect. It is 
clear that the talks have been a complete success and 

that Mr. Churchill was amply justified in proposing his brief 
but fruitful visit to the capital of the United States. The 
establishment of contact between the personalities now in 
charge in the United Kingdom and those in charge in the 
United States, the removal of all misunderstanding and the 
creation of a genuinely cordial atmosphere was at least as 
important as any decisions actually reached. Actual decisions, 
indeed, were not looked for, but something very like decisions 
has emerged, if only in the re-definition of common policies. 
The satisfactory picture of a European defence community, 
within the larger orbit of “a constantly developing Atlantic 
community,” is clearly drawn, and America is evidently satis- 
fied that Britain’s relation to Europe and to a European army 
should be broadly similar to her own. There is identity of 
view about Egypt, with the proposed Four-Power Pact as the 
solution of pr&Sent difficulties, about Persia, where both Powers 
approve the plan outlined by the International Bank, about 
an Allied Middle East command, about a settlement in Korea, 
and a quite friendly lack of identity about the recognition of 
Communist China, the service rifle and the Atlantic command. 

Nothing here involves any strain on relations. The assur- 


ance, in regard to the United States atomic-bombing bases in 
the United Kingdom, that the use of these bases would be a 
matter of joint decision by the British and United States 
Governments was hardly necessary -Mr. Truman had said 


but it will remove some not 
side of the Atlantic. Some 
concluded are plainly fore- 


h to Mr. Attlee before 
on this 
finally 


as muc 
unintelligible anxieties 
arrangements not yet 


Shadowed, notably mutual help in the matter of raw materials. 
America sending us some steel, which we need, against 
aluminium, which she needs, and resuming her purchases of tin 
and rubber at prices agreed as reasonable. Mr. Eden and Mr. 
Acheson are to work out together agreed policies aiming at 
the peaceful development of Middle East countries. All this is 
eminently satisfactory——more so, rather than less, than could 
have been anticipated. There has been nothing in the exchanges 
of the past week to encourage the Kremlin’s hopes of Allied dis- 


sen There has been much to reassure all men everywhere 
wh ire for the stabilisation of on the basis of an 
as Anglo-American understanding 


peace 


THE FRUITS OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Vyshinsky’s Methods 

The strongest argument against Mr. Vyshinsky’s proposal 
of measures calculated “ to remove the tension at present exist- 
ing in international relations” is the speech Mr. Vyshinsky 
made in submitting it. Nothing better designed to aggravate 
the tension in international relations than the now customary 
deluge of vituperation could well be imagined. Mr. Vyshinsky 
is far too intelligent not to realise the effect speeches of this kind 
have, and that there will be no belief in the sincerity of anything 
he says till he can reconcile himself to addressing the United 
Nations Assembly and its committees in the tone and language 
normal to all other responsible statesmen. Commended with 
patient reason, the proposal that a special meeting of the 
Security Council should be called to consider causes of inter- 
national tension generally, and peace in Korea in particular, 
would have deserved and received serious attention. It would 
not, even so, have been approved, because after Russia’s record 
of the misuse of the veto in the Security Council there is little 
temptation to restore to the Council responsibilities which for 
that very reason were transferred to the Assembly, and, badly as 
the military talks in Korea are going, there is little to be said for 
their removal to the political stage, with Mr. Vyshinsky himself 
as one of the chief actors. In the circumstances the decision 
of the Political Committee (only the Soviet bloc dissenting) to 
recommend further study of the measures that might be taken 
to resist aggression, including the earmarking of contingents 
from national forces for United Nations service in case of need, 
is as much as it is possible to achieve at the moment. 


General Eisenhower Says—? 


General Eisenhower's studiously non-committal statement 
on his availability for the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency of the United States recalls both Calvin Coolidge’s 
classic “1 do not choose to stand” and the New Yorker's 
“Yes is the word you're gfoping for, brother.” For yes 
it undoubtedly is if the demand is strong enough by 
July, when the nominating convention takes place. Even 
then Mr. Taft may be the choice of the rank-and-file 
Republicans, who very much prefer safety to the unknown. 
And even if General Eisenhower is nominated it is still possible, 
though unlikely, that he will fail to be elected. Nothing is 
possible at present in that sphere but empty speculation. What 
is more to the point is to ask whether his election would be for 
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the good or ill of the world. That his abandonment of the 
“ vital task ” with which he has been entrusted in Europe would 
be a grave matter no one will doubt, and it is hard to see who 
there is who could fill his place with any adequacy. On the 
other hand to have a man of Eisenhower’s ability, integrity and 
conviction at the White House might more than compensate for 
his absence from Europe. That would depend on how success- 
fully a great military leader could acclimatise himself to a 
political atmosphere very different from any to which he has 
accustomed himself yet. Life among professional politicians 
might be a new and perplexing experience. 


French Hiatus 


The factors that brought about the fall of the Pleven-Govern- 
ment on Monday are so numerous and so complex that any 
search for scapegoats is bound to be a little beside the point. 
Ihe Gaullists and Communists, who stood outside the govern- 
ing coalition, were willing to see the Government fall. The 
M.R.P. hesitated at the crucial moment and failed to prop it 
up. The Socialists, as so often before in their post-war career, 
gave the slight push which was all that was necessary to end 
the life of a Government that had taken five weeks to form and 
had governed France for five months. Their decision was made 
outside the Assembly, by the Socialist National Council, which 
is composed mainly of individuals who are not in Parliament 
atall. It went against the Government because the trade union 
supporters of the Socialist Party (and incidentally of the Com- 
munist Party as well) refused to accept the Government’s 
proposals for economies in the social services and reorganisa- 
tion of the railways. The fact that the Budget could not be 
balanced without those economies was apparently not considered 
of first-class political importance. The same attitude seems to 
have been adopted by the Assembly, when it resisted the raising 
of taxes to meet the Government expenditure it had itself 
recommended. And so France is once more without a 
Government, and once more the politicians seem to have no 
clear idea where the next Government is coming from. At 
the moment the sense of national crisis does not seem to be 
sufficiently sharp, and the sense of having let down the move- 
ment for a European army at the critical moment does not seem 
to be sufficiently lively, to drive the parties sandwiched between 
Communists and Gaullists into some new compromise. The 
Finance Bill remains incomplete. The Schuman Plan has been 
ratified but has still to go into action. The danger of inflation 
remains acute. But the parties seem more intent on playing 
their own peculiar game than in filling the hiatus at the head 
of affairs. 


No Progress at Panmunjom 


A recurrent note of acerbity has distinguished this 
week's discussions at Panmunjom, where no progress of any 
kind has been made in any direction. The attitude of the 
Communist delegates has wavered between the equally uncon- 
structive alternatives of truculence and what an American 
officer described as “ planned stupidity.” The repetition, from 
the United Nations side, of a reasonable and humane request 
that all sick and seriously wounded prisoners should be 
exchanged immediately has met with no response; and on the 
more obviously controversial issue of airfield construction in 
North Korea the deadlock appears to be complete. It is clear 
that, especially in all matters relating to prisoners, the United 
Nations delegates have gone out of their way to adapt and 
readapt their proposals in the light of Communist objections; 
and it seems quite impossible, either on the spot or from a 
distance, to interpret coherently Communist policy in nego- 
tiation or to divine its ultimate purposes. These give the 
impression of being blurred and bedevilled by remote control— 
a control, it should be remembered, exercised jointly by two 
Governments (the Chinese and the North Korean) and probably 
influenced by a third; a certain margin of ambiguity is therefore 
But in the end Communist tactics always 
obstruction, and at the present rate there 
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is no reason why the negotiations should ever be either con- 
cluded or broken off. 


Prescription for the Doctor 


Dr. Moussadek is giving the Directors of the World Bank 
the treatment which worked so effectively with the British 
Government; he is co-operative in theory until the point of 
practical proposals is reached, and then it becomes apparent 
that he is only prepared to receive help for Persia’s oil indus 
as long as the helpers do not expect any reward for them. 
selves. In spite of this there is still a chance that the World 
Bank will be able to act as intermediary in getting the oi 
industry going again. In the first place the Bank is not the old 
Oil Company in a new disguise; in fact, even if the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company was invited back into Abadan tomorrow 
it could not possibly function in the old way and with the old 
personnel. In the second place the political and economic 
situation in Persia has deteriorated so badly since the summer 
that even Dr. Moussadek must realise-that something needs to 
be done about it. He has expressed his willingness to receive 
dollar aid from the American Government under the President's 
“ Point Four ” scheme, though admittedly the conditions attach- 
ing to this aid are much less precise than those which the 
World Bank is obliged to ask. And from the Persian point of 
view it is the World Bank and not the American Treasury whieh 
offers the only hope of solvency. The “ Point Four ™ aid js 
earmarked for capital expenditure, and although some of it may 
possibly find its way into other channels, it cannot be used for 
the immediate needs of the Persian Government—which are 
to pay the salaries of the civil service, army, police and the 
thousands of unemployed oil workers. At the moment the 
negotiations between the Bank and the Government are in 
suspense: the real stumbling-block is whether effective direction 
of the oil industry should be in Persian or foreign hands? It 
was on this point that the Stokes mission broke down, and it is, 
of course, quite likely that Dr. Moussadek will again insist on 
complete Persian control, whatever the consequences 


Supreme Commander ? 


The unexpected delay in appointing a successor to Sir Henry 
Gurney as High Commissioner for Malaya is having an 
unsettling effect in Malaya itself. Sir Henry was murdered 
more than three months ago. It might have been better if a 
new appointment could have been made immediately, but, if 
there had to be a delay, it was reasonable that it should have 
been prolonged until after the election, and then again until 
after Mr. Lyttelton had completed his tour. But the belief 
gained currency, both in this country and in Malaya, that on 
his return Mr. Lyttelton would urge the appointment of a 
supreme commander who, on the analogy of General de Lattre 
de Tassigny in Indo-China, would combine the civil and 
military functions, that a “ big name ” would be chosen for the 
job, and that the official announcement would be made before 
Mr. Churchill left for Washington. None of these expectations 
has been fulfilled. In Malaya itself there has been a sense of 
anti-climax, and the interval is being not very helpfully filled 
in by arguing about the merits of various hypothetical candi 
dates for the still hypothetical post of supreme commander. It 
has also given a chance for critical analysts to read more into 
what Mr. Lyttelton did or did not say while he was in Malaya 
than is justified. In view of all these uncertainties it is essential 
that the name of the new High Commissioner should be 
announced immediately, and that, whether or not he is to com 
bine the civil and military functions, he should be a sufficiently 
prominent figure for the fact of his appointment in itself ® 
undo some of the harm that has been caused by delay. Whe 
ever he is, he will have to make several decisions of the first 
importance, the most controversial of which concerns the 
future of the Chinese population. It is now clear that the 
active co-operation of the Chinese in the war against the 
terrorists has yet to be won, and that it is unlikely to be won 
as long as the question of their citizenship is in any doubt. The 
logic of facts may be unpleasant, but it cannot be escaped. 
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TIME TO ACT 


HE existence of the worst sterling crisis in Britain’s 

crisis-ridden post-war career is established for all who 

have the ability and the will to read the figures published 
on Monday. Whether it is established in the hearts and minds 
of the whole working population of the country is more doubt- 
ful. It can be shown by simple arithmetic that if the drain on 
the sterling area’s gold and dollar reserve were to continue at 
the rate it reached in the fourth quarter of 1951 the reserve 
would be all gone by August, and that even at the November- 
December rate, which was lower than that for October, it would 
barely last a year. Yet for the public at large crises are not 
brought home by arithmetic, but by actual measures—usually 
Government measures—affecting their everyday life through 
prices, consumption and employment. It would no doubt be 
healthier if individuals and businesses formed their own judge- 
ments of the situation, grasped their own responsibilities, and 
took the harsh but necessary action on their own initiative. 
But since they do not, and since mere exhortation has been 
proved over and over again to be inadequate, the real meaning 
of the crisis will not be driven home until the unpleasant action 
recently forecast by the Prime Minister is taken. 

All eyes are therefore on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to whom it falls to make the next move. He said early in 
November, in his first speech to the Commons after taking office, 
that the Government had the will and determination to keep 
sterling strong. He said on Monday, with equal emphasis, that 
ithad the ability to do so. Nothing remains now but to take 
the necessary action. The measures announced two months 
ago to limit imports and discourage inessential capital projects 
at home are now coming into full effect. They were never 
intended to be sufficient in themselves to avert a crisis. The 
period which the Government allowed itself in order to become 
fully acquainted with the nature and seriousness of the situation, 
in the light of the information available in Government depart- 
ments, is coming to an end. Within a week the Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers will have been given an idea of the measures 
the British Government intends to take in order to stop the 
drain on the gold and dollar reserve. Within a month the 
Chancellor will have announced in the Commons all the 
promised measures directed to that end, other than those which 
must be reserved for the Budget. 

The Commonwealth talks come first in time, and it is through 
them that the first assessment of the chances of success of the 
Government's policy will become known. The Government 
has, of course, no intention and no power to impose that policy 
on those Commonwealth countries—in effect, all of them except 
Canada—which are members of the sterling area. Nor can it 
dictate financial policy to those non-Commonwealth countries— 
Jordan, Iraq, Burma, Iceland and Eire--which complete the 
membership of the area. The British Government must pro- 
ceed by example rather than precept. But the analysis which 
Mr. Butler gave on Monday of the causes of the fall in the 
common reserve cannot leave the members of the group in any 
doubt about the nature of the action they must take. The 
causes which the Chancellor named were, the drop in earnings 
from sterling area exports to the dollar markets; the high level 
of purchases from the dollar area by sterling countries—British 
purchases standing still while those of the other members of the 
group continued to rise; and the deficit with Western Europe, 
incurred by both Britain and the rest of the sterling area, which 
has involved heavy gold payments to the European Payments 
Union. If the Commonwealth Finance Ministers agree about 
the causes then they must agree about the remedies. 

The general nature of those remedies is already pretty clear, 
and their specific character is becoming clearer every day. 


There must be more exports, including dollar-earning exports, 
from the sterling area as a whole. Mr. Butler has already 
indicated that the British Government intends to take action 
to this end. There must be cuts in capital construction at 
home. On this too the Chancellor has left no room for doubt 
as to the Government's intentions, though the measures so far 
taken will probably have to be supplemented soon. And there 
must be retrenchment in Government expenditure. On this, 
since the full story cannot come out very far in advance of 
Budget day, less that is specific can be said, and the Govern- 
ment’s known reluctance—for which the Chancellor himself 
takes his due share of responsibility—to cut into the massive 
expenditure on food subsidies and social services makes it 
particularly difficult to forecast where really significant cuts 
can come. But those are the categories into which the coming 
measures must fall. What is more, the Chancellor’s statement 
to the Press on Monday showed that the channelling of steel 
to the export sector and the further control of new capital 
construction are certainties. And the “further series of 
measures designed to enable the economy to concentrate on 
its essential tasks” raises the possibility of the direction of 
labour. It inevitably follows, the national resources in man- 
power and materials being limited, that these measures to 
expand exports must be accompanied by parallel measures to 
contract home consumption. 

All this should be as clear as daylight to the whole British 
people. Yet it is still too early to say that the essential 
measures, when they come, will be accepted without protest. 
Everything depends on the willingness of the people to make 
the necessary sacrifices and put up with the inescapable hard- 
ships. But it is by no means certain that the question can be 
kept right out politics. It is true that Mr. Gaitskell, when he 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, was moving very much in 
the direction in which Mr.. Butler is moving now. It is also 
true that exchanges between these two in the Commons during 
the autumn session were far from acrimonious. It is possible 
that, at any rate in this early stage in the present Government’s 
life, the economic steps the Government must take will not be 
resisted with undue bitterness by the more level-headed mem- 
bers of the Opposition. But that is by no means the end of the 
political story. It may be possible for Mr. Butler to find, for 
the time being, a modus vivendi with Mr. Gaitskell. But Mr. 
Bevan and his friends have attacked Mr. Gaitskell with the 
utmost venom for pursuing a policy not completely unlike that 
of the present Chancellor. Will they be content to hold their 
fire against the Opposition benches when they were so eager 
to direct it against the leaders of their own party ? It is rather 
too much to expect. What is more it is too much to expect that 
forbearance on the part of the official leaders of the 
Parliamentary Opposition, if it continues when Parliament 
meets again, will go on for ever. Sooner or later the Socialists 
will begin a planned and deliberate attempt to get the reins 
back into their own hands. At that stage, however restrained 
the Government may wish to be, the party battle will break 
out again. It is not even safe to assume that the Government 
will be allowed to put into effect the measures it now con- 
templates without a stern struggle. 

But the Prime Minister has indicated that he intends to stay 
put, if he can, for at least three years. He has said that it will 
not be possible to judge whether the economic policy of the 
present Government has been a success or a failure until those 
three years have passed. And the most important of the 
measures on which success or failure will ultimately have to be 
judged are those which should be taken in the next three 
months. Any hesitation to face the hard and unpopular needs 
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of the situation would increase the danger of disaster. Any 
relenting if, as is perfectly possible, the strain on the gold and 
dollar balance eases in the first half of 1952 will be almost 
equally dangerous. We cannot live from hand to mouth any 
more, wishfully thinking that every temporary improvement 
removes the necessity for permanent remedies. What the 
British economy has to do is to get over a hump. Rearmament 
will not go on for ever. By 1954, if the present N.A.T.O. plans 
are fulfilled and if Mr. Churchill’s belief that there will be no 
war is justified, we shall merely have to maintain our forces 
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instead of expanding them. Once we have brought Ourselves 
to live within our means, which is the immediate Problem, we 
shall be able to give all our attention to expanding those Means 
Some efforts, such as that which has been necessary in order 
to build up stocks of strategic materials, do not have to be made 
twice, so long as peace is preserved. What must be realised is 
that if the effort and sacrifice which the present situatigg 
inescapably demands are promptly and courageously called for 
by the Government and wholeheartedly accepted by the People 
the worst will soon be over. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OTHING could be more perverse than for persons, 


of whom there are many (myself included) who 
dissent strongly from South Africa’s native 
policy to protest against the King’s decision to 
enjoy a few weeks of sunshine in_ that climatically 
favoured Dominion. The Crown knows no politics. King 


George is King of South Africa, as he is King of Canada. That 
may not always be so, but it is so at present, and the visit of the 
King and Queen and Princess Margaret, even a quite private 
visit, is much more likely to retard than to accelerate any 
tendency towards change. In this context Dr. Malan is not the 
author of the apartheid policy; he is simply the Prime Minister 
of the Union of South Africa. And Botha House no more 
belongs to him than Chequers belongs to Mr. Churchill, or 
for that matter the White House to President Truman. It was 
occupied by General Smuts when he held the Premiership, and 
no doubt in due time it will be occupied by an Anti-Nationalist 
Prime Minister again. King George’s temporary residence there 
will add a notable chapter to its history—and undoubtedly have 
other beneficial effects besides that. 
* * * ok 


An unobtrusive paragraph appeared in one or two papers 
a few days ago reporting that the house of Ullstein was 
to have all the property confiscated by the Nazis restored 
to it. What that means remains to be discovered. On about 
the first day of 1940 Hermann Ullstein, once something like 
a millionaire, got across the German frontier into France on 
his way to England, with ten marks in his pocket. A frontier 
official, dumbfounded, asked “Is this the end of Ullstein’s? ’ 
In fact Ullstein’s sti!l existed, but in Nazi hands. The vast 
journalistic enterprise which began when Leopold Ullstein 
bought a small paper, the Berliner Zeitung, in 1877, and 
branched out till it was publishing first-rank dailies like the 
B. Z. am Mittag, the Morgenpost and, most influential of all, 
the Vossische Zeitung, under the notable editorship of George 
Bernhard, became merely a servile and unconsidered appen- 
dage of the Nazi régime. Now the Ullsteins are to get their 
property back. What property remains intact, what Ullsteins 
there are to administer it and whether there is any hope of 
a new Vossische risen from the ashes of the old, I have no 
knowledge. But the mere paragraph in last week’s papers 
awakens memories of some of the great days of German 
journalism. If those days have not yet returned it is not 
for lack of competent writers, but the result of almost insur- 
mountable material and financial difficulties. 

* * * * 

The climax of the drama of the ‘Flying Enterprise’ 
almost justifies retroactively the inordinate amount of space 
most of the daily papers have been giving to photographs 
and descriptions, at no one knows what sacrifice of other news. 
The courage and tenacity of Captain Carlsen have fired the 
imagination and most rightly stirred the admiration of the 
world. A new epic of the sea has been enacted and the great 
traditions of the sea reinterpreted. For “the captain was the 
last to leave * we are getting rather near “ captains never leave.” 
That would be going too far. Brave men’s lives must not be 


sacrificed for shareholders’ dividends, which is what it might 
come to in the last resort. 
in suspense 


As this is written everything hangs 
the tow-rope broken, the ship wallowing and in 








danger of capsizing or breaking-up and to all appearance lit 
possibility of saving Captain Carlsen and the mate of th 
‘Turmoil’ if that happens. Too little has been said about the 
heroism of the latter. He deliberately and most _perilousy 
boarded the * Flying Enterprise’ when the danger was substap. 
tially greater than when Captain Carlsen decided to stay on her 
There can be no invidious comparisons, but there must be mp 
unthinking injustice either. There is nothing to choose betwee, 
Carlsen and Dancy in courage. 
¥ +. * * 

Rarely can a book have had a more impressive send-of 
than was accorded on Tuesday to Mr. Chester Wilmot's The 
Struggle for Europe, which is to be published later this month, 
The gathering of between five and six hundred which fille 
the ball-room at the Dorchester on the invitation of th 
publishers, Messrs. Collins, under the chairmanship of th 
Secretary for War, was almost as distinguished as it was 
numerous, and it listened to as brilliant a 50-minutes’ talk by 
Chester Wilmot as I have heard for a long time. Of the book 
itself I must say nothing before publication, but I shall be sur 
prised if it does not at once establish itself as a permanen; 
contribution to history. The speech on Tuesday was in effect 
an epitome of the author’s answer to the question how it wa 
that Russia was left on May 7th, 1945, in the dominant pos:tion 
in Europe. That the discussion of that involves some criticism 
of American policy, and of some of President Roosevelt’ 
decisicns in particular, is in no way a ground for criticism 
With German as well as Allied official documents now avai 
able, it is the business of serious students of recent history 
pursue their investigations single-mindedly and set down th 
results dispassionately as they see them. That has clearly bees 
Chester Wilmot’s aim. 

* * * * 

Car-owners like myself, who are accustomed to buy petrd 
and oil and other oddments when we have to and try not ® 
calculate, what it is all costing, learn with something of a shock 
that according to the A.A. “ it costs 7.04 pence a mile to mn 
a 12 h.p. car for 10,000 miles a year.” (10,000 x 7d. = £29 
This is little less than appalling, even for those whose cars at 
something under 12 h.p., and there is singularly little that # 
can do about it short of giving up driving altogether. However, 
ii is not quite as bad as it looks, for the figure of 7d. is reached 
by taking in not merely ordinary running costs, but interes 
on capital, garaging (a good many people have their ow 
garages), repairs, tax, insurance and other items. Most ownes 
would not look at the thing in that way. They managed some 
how to raise the money to buy a car some time in the pas 
and they have written that off and forgotten about it. Eve 
so actual running costs come to something pretty formidable. 
and reflections on what has to be earned, with income tax 
9s. 6d. to raise what has to be paid suggest that a ban @ 
driving for twelve months or longer is a sentence almost to 
welcomed. 

* * * * 

I am delighted to learn that the hat with which Mr. Churchil 
has been astonishing and mystifying the United States is knows 
technically as a “ Cambridge.” This seems to hold out som 
solid prospect (as Mr. Churchill would say) of the restoration 
of the University seats. JANUS. 
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On The Singing of Hymns 
By the RT. HON. SIR NORMAN BIRKETT. 


“ For let me confess at the beginning that I have no special 
qualifications, and several special disqualifications, for 
speaking about hymns ...I do not study, nor even 
possess, that book without which no student of hymns 
can allow himself to be, Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Hymnology’ ... I know about hymns only what 
anyone must know who for a quarter of a century has 
been so addicted to chapel-going as to attend service 
twice every Sunday.” 

Bernard Manning in Some Hymns and Hymn Books. 

ERNARD MANNING, Bursar and Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, wrote about hymns with insight 
and scholarship and a quality that can best be described 

as a burning zeal. Lacking all these things, I yet adopt his 
disarming sentences, well knowing the angry passions that a 
discussion on hymns can arouse, and because my addiction to 
chapel-going belongs to a country Wesleyan Methodist chapel 
at the end of the last century and the beginning of this. I 
doubt whether the kind of fervour for chapel-going that I once 
knew any longer exists, just as I suppose nobody will ever 
write again as Burne-Jones once wrote from Oxford—* I heard 
Pusey on Sunday, a magnificent sermon... on Justification 
... It lasted close on two hours.” 

But the fervour of the congregational singing in my day 
was a thing to swell and uplift the heart, and the recollection 
of it can still do so. It was in some measure “the meridian 
Light and meridian Fervour” of which Isaac Watts spoke in 
his first preface. All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name to the 
tune of Diadem, O for a Thousand Tongues to Sing to the 
tune of Lydia or Lyngham, or O Love Divine How Sweet Thou 
Art to the tune of Praise—why, these things could be a trumpet. 
All these hymns, and scores of others that I have by heart, 
were in the hymn-book I knew best, Wesley’s Hymns and New 
Supplement, and they were usually sung to tunes that had 
become wedded to them. In 1904, when the Methodist Hymn 
Book was published, some of these tunes were put into an 
Appendix and other tunes attached to the old familiar hymns. 
]can remember the sadness of that moment still. 

In 1933 the new Methodist Hymn-Book restored Lydia and 
Praise to grace, but Diadem and Lyngham still languish in the 
Additional Tunes. Now these tunes I have mentioned have 
no place at all in a new hymn-book that has just been pub- 
lished called Congregational Praise* authorised by the Assembly 
of the Congegational Union; and that publication has turned 
my thoughts to the subject of hymns and tunes. This book 
seems to endorse the view of its predecessor, the Congregational 
Hymnary, that “ each generation requires—or at least demands 
—its own hymn-book.” If this means that, generation by genera- 
tion, the second-rate hymns and tunes are being ruthlessly cast 
out, and insistence is being laid on sincerity and fervour and 
dignity, at the expense of sentiment and convention, then new 
hymn-books are greatly to be welcomed. 

I like to think that I now know what makes a good hymn. The 
late George Sampson in the memorable Warton Lecture for 
1943—The Century of Divine Songs—had much to say on 
that topic with which I respectfully agree. With him, I too 
know when I am in the presence of Charles Wesley and when 
Iam not. When I read 

Stupendous Height of Heavenly Love 
I am sure it is Charles Wesley, just as when I read 

Come, let us sing of a wonderful love 

Tender and true 

Iam sure it is not. But there again, had I not known, I think 
I might have said that 

Christ, of all my hopes the ground, 

Christ, the spring of all my joy 
was Charles Wesley, and it is of course Ralph Wardlaw in one 
of his two contributions to this new book. 

* Congregational Praise (with tunes): Independent Press Ltd. for the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. 18s. 6d. 
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But while feeling fairly sure about good hymns and bad 
hymns, I confess to being a bit shaky about tunes. I know 
what tunes I like to hear, and I sometimes travel a long way 
to hear them, but I live in dread of being told that I ought 
not to like them. Dr. Cairns, one of the founders of the 
Hymn Society of Great Britain and Ireland, once asserted that 
the most important constituent of a good hymn is a good tune 
to which it may be sung, and that within limits the same 
qualities must be looked for in tunes as in hymns. He also 
said “ No‘hymn ever soars . . . unless you find it difficult to read 
it without the tune singing itself into your head all the time.” 
But what if several tunes compete for the pleasure of singing 
themselves into your head, and some of them have crept out 
of an Appendix to which they have been relegated with a 
slight smear upon them ? And the report of the Archbishop’s 
1951 Committee on “ Music in Church ” has rather complicated 
matters for me, for one of the canons of criticism appears to 
be: “ Does this tune convey a sincere and noble impression ? ” 
Who decides this? By what standards? Do the musicians 
decide ? 

And here is the kind of thing which continually happens to 
me about tunes. I never heard the old Scottish Psalm tune 
of Stracathro until I heard the Glasgow Orpheus Choir sing 
it divinely to O For a Closer Walk with God, and | thought 
the union so perfect that it ought never to be put asunder. 
Looking up Stracathro in this new book, I find it set to three 
hymns, but not to Cowper’s. One of the hymns to which it is 
set is the old Scottish Paraphrase 

Come, let us to the Lord our God 

With contrite hearts return, 
and, oddly enough, I heard the same choir sing it to the Scot- 
tish Psalm-tune of Kedron, and again I thought the union 
perfect. I think in the matter of tunes I shall continue to follow 
the old diplomacy, to have no likes or dislikes, but just 
preferences. Congregational Praise contains fewer than eight 
hundred hymns. Charles Wesley himself wrote six thousand, 
and it is said that there are over half a million hymns in 
existence. It is not for me therefore to criticise what has gone 
in and what has been left out. 

It was inconceivable to Bernard Manning that Watts’ 7’ 
Praise My Maker While I've Breath should be left out of the 
Congregational Hymnary, and perhaps I may be allowed to say 
that it is equally inconceivable to me why that very great Easter 
hymn of John Mason Neale, 

The foe behind, the deep before, 

Our hosts have dared and passed the sea, 
should be left out of any hymn-book. Incidentally, Neale is 
among the very greatest of the translators, and Catherine 
Winkworth and John Wesley are in the same supreme class. 
To think that The Day is Past and Over (Neale), Now Thank 
We All Our God (Winkworth) and Thou Hidden Love of God, 
Whose Height (John Wesley) are all translations! James 
Montgomery is well represented, as he should be, not only with 
Hail to the Lord’s Anointed but with about twenty others. 
It would have gratified him to know that Mr. Churchill quoted 
his lines to the troops when he visited them in the desert: 

Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 

A day’s march nearer home. 

I must leave the contents of the book with this observation 
that it is gratifying to see that, whatever the needs of new 
generations may be, the great and shining names continue to 
appear as the solid core of the modern hymn-book. I should 
like to end with a resounding complaint. This hymn-book is, 
I think, a good book. But the Preface is most disappointing, 
the more so when one looks at the names of the Committee 
entrusted with the task of preparing the book. It-is plain that 
a most scholarly, authoritative and attractive preface might have 
been written. It is, of course, too much to expect a preface that 
will rank with John Wesley’s of 1780, but here was a great 
opportunity to awaken interest in the new book and in hymns 
and tunes generally. It is true that an Explanatory Note 
informs us “ that a ‘Companion’ to Congregational Praise is 
being prepared which will contain historical notes on all the 
hymns and tunes, and further information about many matters.” 
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This ought to be the most valuable addition to the literature 
about hymns that has been seen for generations. 

George Sampson, Bernard Manning, Dr. Henry Bett, Dr. 
Cairns and some writers (not all) in the Bulletin of the Hymn 
Society have shown us how fascinating such writing can be; 
and, | think we were entitled to something better than this 
preface has given us. Both Wesley and Watts knew the immense 
value of the introductory essay prefixed to the hymn books and 
forming an essential part of the book. This preface quotes 
Waits, but there is nothing memorable otherwise. There is a 
reference to the “ great development in the field of hymnology 
fostered by the publication of new collections and broadcast- 
ing ”; no doubt the “ Companion ” will tell us what a sentence 
like this is supposed to mean. What Bernard Manning, himself 
the son of a Congregational minister, said of Dr. Barratt’s 
Hymnal of 1887 may be said of this new book—* It is eminent 
as an exposition of what is best in Congregationalism. It 
reflects purely and clearly that mind which we should like to 
think is the Congregational mind: in taste, catholic; in feeling, 
evangelical; in expression, scholarly; in doctrine, orthodox.” 
For what we have received we are indeed truly thankful, 
and for what we are promised we are filled with thankful 
expectation. 


What Krilium Might Do 


By Dr. L. DUDLEY STAMP 


T has long been known that the fertility and consequent 
productivity of soils depend upon a number of different 
factors, only partly related and of which at least three are 

outstanding. When the “ Board of Agriculture and Internal 
Improvement” was created as an independent body, though with 
Government backing, in 1793, it set itself the task of carrying 
out a survey of agricultural conditions in each of the counties 
of Britain. In each county a preliminary report was prepared, 
printed and circulated for comments before being revised or 
even completely rewritten before publication in final form. The 
soil survey which formed an integral part of the investigation 
was published as a plate to each county volume, and in some 
parts of the country these primitive soil-maps remain to this day 
the only ones for their areas. 

What do they show ? Essentially they show soil texture, so 
that the map of Norfolk, for example, ind:cates “ rich loam,” 
“various loams,” “good sand,” “light sand,” “clay” and 
“peat.” Ata later stage such terms as loam, loamy clays and 
clay were carefully defined, and the size of constituent particles 
made a subject of international agreement. Although the rise 
of pedology as a separate science has resulted in an emphasis 
on soil-forming processes and the differentiation of the 
“ horizens ” which make up the “ soil profile,” the texture of 
the soil has remained a matter of the greatest importance to 
the farmer. 

Ihe practised land-valuer by rubbing a sample of soil 
between his thumb and forefinger can judge the size and pro- 
portion of the sand or silt particies and by the proportion of 
stain left the clay fraction. A good loam has a sufficient pro- 
portion of clay to enable the soil to hold moisture and fertilisers, 
but not so much as to prevent free working at all seasons. To 
secure such a desirable combination the Chinese farmer will 
exchange so many hundred or thousand baskets of his soil for 
an equivalent quantity of a neighbour's; for the same reason 
the English farmer of a couple of generations ago would spread 
“marl” over his sandy lands or sea-sand on his heavy clay 
lands. Today the Fenland farmer may find an advantage in 
deep ploughing to bring the clay on to the surface of Fenland silt 
and peat: the allotment-holder will build up a heavy clay into a 
first-rate soil by digging in ashes. Thus texture remains a 
factor of first-class significance. 

A second factor is nutrient status. Some soils have a natural 
balance of m:neral salts and organic compounds which meet 
all the requirements of the grow.ng plant, but more often there 
are deficiencies in one direction or another which need to be 
met by the application of appropriate manures. A good loam 
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wil] retain manures; with a loose sand they will 
and the soil remains permanently “ hungry.” 

But there is a third factor, and that is the less known and less 
understood “ structure ” of the soil. Under certain conditions 
the mineral particles become aggregated so as to form 
“crumbs.” When a well-worked garden soil is dried, it dogs 
not break down into a powdery mass of sand, silt and clay; it 
retains, until crushed, its “ crumb-structure.” Although a great 
deal of sentiment often enters into the perpetual argument of 
natural manures versus artificials, it is perhaps broadly true ty 
say that, whereas the addition of natural manures, essentially 
decomposing organic matter, tends definitely to preserve and 
build up the crumb-structure of the soil, the use of chemical 
substances alone may tend to break it down. Herein lies the 
importance of dressings of organic manure. 

Scientifically the nature of soil-structure may be imperfectly 
understood, yet every farmer knows the significance of “ k 
ing his land in good heart.” With a well-developed structure 
the soil is rendered capable of holding the fertilisers fed to jt: 
it becomes retentive of moisture if naturally a light soil, but if 
a heavy soil it is less easily waterlogged and is workable through 
a greater range of climatic conditions. On heavy soils one of 
the effects of dressing with lime is to neutralise acidity, but 
another, equally important, is to create a set of physico-chemical 
conditions enabling the soil to retain and render available to 
growing plants other manures which may be added. 

How can a good soil-structure be created or maintained ? 
This is one of the great objectives of what is commonly called 
good husbandry—in temperate latitudes such as our own con- 
stant cultivation by ploughing, harrowing and, where needed, 
rolling. Earthworms, soil bacteria and other minute organisms 
undoubtedly play an important part; so too does leaf-mould 
and stable-manure. Clearly, however, if it were possible to 
build up a good soil-structure from a variety of natural soils— 
from light hungry sands on the one hand to heavy intractable 
clays on the other—we should benefit by a great increase in 
productivity from lands otherwise of little value. 

This is precisely what is claimed for the new substance to 
which the trade-name “ Krilium” has been given. At the 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science held at Philadelphia on December 29th, 1951, the 
Monsanto Chemical Company of St. Louis gave details of this 
new “ soil-conditioner.” Dr. C. A. Hochwalt, vice-pres:dent of 
the company in charge of research, described krilium as a syn- 
thetic polyelectrolyte which “for the first time radically and 
immediately improves soil-structure.” He stated specifically 
that it was not a fertiliser, but a synthetic substitute for the 
natural humus components normally plentiful in virg:n fertile 
soils. One pound of krilium was stated to have (at a cost not 
exceeding $2.C0 a pound) essentially the same effect on soi 
structure as 200 pounds of peat moss or 500 pounds of com- 
mercial compost. The rate of application was stated to range 
from 0.02 per cent. to 0.1 per cent. by weight of soil—let us 
say from 4 Ib. to 2} Ibs. per ton of soil. Though extension to 
field-crops is possible, the immediate applicability of the pro 
duct is thus to crops grown under glasshouse or intensive 
market-gardening conditions. 

Scientifically the concept of improving soil-structure 3 
basically sound and to a considerable extent, though not 
entirely, novel. The late Professor Bottomley, at that tim 
Professor of Botany at King’s College, London, developed, 
the years immediately before the First World War, the product 
which was marketed under the name of “ bacterised peat.” The 
claims made for this product were not dissimilar to those no¥ 
made for krilium. 

A worid in which the increase in population is rapidly over 
taking increase in output of food must remain vitally interested 
in krilium or any developments of the same idea. In addition 
there is the claim that it renders soils less liable to erosion 
Even more important, many tropical soils in the great under 
developed countries of the world present great difficulties @ 
cultivation because of an absence of soil-structure. Does ths 
new development mean that a new approach to the utilisation 
of tropical lands is in sight ? 
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Keeping Warm 


By KENNETH TYNAN 
New York, Winter, 1951. 


Y room overlooks Central Park, and the trees, as I 
write, are shrieking in silhouette against a smoke- 
coloured afternoon sky. The temperature outside is 
well below freezing point. This is my first visit to New York, 
as the taxi-driver who drove me to the hotel guessed when I 
tipped him ten cents instead of the now obligatory quarter- 
dollar. 1 rectified the mistake, and he wished me well, adding 
a kindly hope that I should enjoy myself “ viewing duh many 
jewels wid which this great city is encrusted wid.” A Polish 
immigrant of 40 years’ standing, he said he could remember 
the time when “not a boddle of champagne but wasn’t bein’ 
imbibed out of some lady’s sleeper.” Nowadays, he suggested, 
this and similar profligacies had vanished from the Avenues. 
e may be right. All the same there is prosperity here 
evident and uproarious enough to deafen English ears. It 
extends a hand to you; you cannot help noticing it any more 
than you can help noticing the mica that winks and glitters 
in the pavements. An office-boy in the Radio Corporation of 
America earns, they say, more than a departmental chief in 
the B.B.C.; the President, to fill vacancies in his Cabinet, must 
seek among the dwindling ranks of men who are willing to work 
for the slim increment of 15,000 dollars a year; and, to come 
nearer home, few literary agents will consider disposing of a 
thousand words. of reportage for less than the price of a 
small car. 

There is no denying that New York is a wonderfully acces- 
sible city, and one garrulous about its secrets. The people 
make a point of wearing their hearts pinned to their sleeves, 
almost as if they were campaign buttons. Socially their arms 
are open for you, in a gesture of sincere rhetorical hospitality. 
European drawing-rooms are wont to hold the intruder guilty 
until, by his deft negotiation of a series of conversational 
hurdles, he proves his innocence: here, unfairly almost, one 
is deprived of the fun of this intricate game. To the visitor all 
doors are unlocked (though I am not sure that all burglar- 
alarms are disconnected); and more women remove their shoes 
within the first half-hour of a cocktail party than one would 
have thought possible. One sighs briefly for the loss of 
pattern, poise and artifice, and learns to accept in their stead a 
kind of artless benevolence, a suave chumminess, and a clear 
understanding on the part of your host that nobody will object 
if you put your feet up on the chaise-longue and take a nap. 

The talk at such Christmas gatherings as I attended was 
more assured and generally better informed than its English 
counterpart. But one must remember always that in New York 
there is small-talk and there is large-talk, light conversation and 
heavy, and few people bother to mix the breeds. As a plausible 
generalisation | would hazard that Americans discuss serious 
subjects as if reading from a book held up just behind your 
right shoulder, and comic subjects as if unable to read at all. 

The abid'ng social rule is based on the importance of feeling 
and keeping warm. Radio and television reflect it. Its 
exemplars are the followers of one Norman Brokenshire, who 
first popularised, twenty years ago, that glowing, ripe, nothing- 
up-my-sleeve style of commercial oratory which we tend to 
accept as the Voice of America—the breezy, button-holing, 
falsely intimate tones which can switch, without a pause or a 
change of inflection, from the fact that Italy has blown up to the 
fact that its beer is Rheingold, the dry beer. The first radio-set 
I turned on hit the note squarely enough: “ And now, folks, 
this is Vic Marcella, who loves his mother and thinks every- 
body’s swell, signing off until tomorrow night, same time. . .” 

A touch of the dial, and I heard this, a tribute from the Voice 
to a colleague who had just died penniless: “In a time when 
friends were hard to come by, he made me feel warm and 
welcome. For me, as for so many others, it’s goodbye, Harry, 
and God bless you. And now I want to tell you all about 
the life-span of a seagull. You'll wonder what that has to do 
with Schlitz beer, but wait a moment: tests show that the time 
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taken to mature the barley that goes to the making of . . .” 
Warm and welcome: these are key words, together with the 
phrase about “All you lovely people who’ve been so sweet to 
me,” and the other one about: “ Joe’s kind of dear, don’t you 
think ? ” 

The warmth of the welcome and the degree of dearness or 
loveliness are naturally intended to bless him that takes; and 
failure to register a proper delight will quickly stamp you an 
outcast. I heard one flourishing manufacturer explaining how 
he had dealt with one of his employees, who had enquired 
why the staff Christmas party had this year been cancelled. 
“I said to him like this,” the manufacturer said: “‘A guy gives 
parties and so on to such people as he would wish to break 
bread with, and in whose company he feels welcome,’ I said, 
‘but I'm afraid, Eddie, that subsequent on the strike last May 
there ain’t above twelve guys in this whole entire plant as I 
feel in this way about, and in these circumstances what do you 
expect ?”*”’ He spread his hands. Somebody mentioned that 
word of this exchange had probably caused alarm throughout 
the factory. The manufacturer smiled broadly. “ That’s what 
I figured,” he said. 

Even today it is indisputable that in Europe—at least, in its 
literate strata—the rich man, however obsessed by his profits 
and however independent of the claims of culture, retains a 
traditional regard for the artist; and this tacit recognition of 
status, though it frequently indulges and flatters bad artists, 
always helps to preserve the self-respect of good ones. In 
New York, by a process of iron financial logic, it has all but 
disappeared; the artist has no standing at all outside Hollywood 
or best-sellerdom. The effect on what one might call the 
unmarketable intelligentsia has been unhealthy, and even 
shocking. They enrol you, from first acquaintance, as an 
honorary member in a sort of outlaws’ republic. In this 
furtive freemasonry anyone who writes, paints or sculpts is 
treated at once as confidant and automatic equal; as a brother 
in tolerated crime. There is no accepted hierarchy of letters, 
no yardstick of a writer’s skill, no native voice strong enough 
to command his respectful attention. In the resulting state of 
affairs there is much fecklessness and more than a seed of 
chaos. 

The reading public, on the other hand, is receiving elaborate 
attention at the hands of such people as Mrs. Yoder, the 
founder and head of the Yoder Reading Clinic on East 46th 
Street. By means of psychological tests and opthalmographs 
Mrs. Yoder teaches her patients, quite blankly, to read more 
rapidly, or, as she puts it, “to increase their visual intake 
with maximum comprehension.” Her pains are bearing some 
interesting fruit; the clinic already has nearly 200 clients, one 
of whom is an editor of Collier's. 

She specialises in people suffering from “ blockages,” and 
her star pupil is a stammering physicist whose intake, under her 
care, was increased in ten days from 500 to 1,500 words a 
minute. During a slack period, when nobody was coming to 
the school, Mrs. Yoder buckled down and put her secretary, 
a simple girl who did not want to read at all, through Paradise 
Lost in two afternoons with 45 per cent. comprehension. (Mrs. 
Yoder, of course, is the judge of what constitutes comprehen- 
sion.) I infer that she looks askance at those misfits who prefer 
to read in their own time at their own pace. She may well, 
however, start a vogue, in which case the whole world of letters 
will be available for consumption to anyone with a month’s 
vacation and no fixed plans. 

There is much in New York this winter about which to be 
legitimately quizzical, but there is a good deal more to like and 
admire. The wakefulness of the place, for instance; I find 
myself sleepless and energetic if my eyes open at dawn. The 
tang in the dry air forbids shiftlessness. There is vagrant 
electricity everywhere, and the door-knobs transmit sharp and 
often painful shocks to the fingers, for New York is the most 
gigantic lightning conductor in existence, almost persuading 
one to hold, with James Thurber’s aunt, that electricity leaks. 
The neon signs on Broadway ripple, glare, rotate, leap, quiver 
and blow smoke rings at you, instead of (as in Piccadilly) 
merely blinking; and anything from a chiropodist to a television 
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set is instantly obtainable from room service in any good hotel. 

And there is, lastly, a unique characteristic of this cubist 
monolith of a town which strikes me with the same force when- 
ever I cross a traffic-light. Being built in a web of right-angles, 
with streets for the most part arrow-straight, New York is the 
only city in the world where, from all cross-roads, you can see 
four uninterrupted horizons. All roads led to Rome (as Mr. 
Robert Taylor remarks in the new film Quo Vadis: “ You 
can get to Rome via Brundisium ”), but all roads lead out of 
New York, and, in spite of the ferocious and oppressive over- 
crowding, one never quite loses contact with the width, the 
openness and the space of the unfolded country outside. One 
feels like'a pioneer with a compass, and gets the sensation, 
possibly illusory, of being one’s own master. 


Rooms to Let 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 


N time of war hard cases make law; something has to be 

done in a hurry, and the fact that it is done at all is as 

important as the way in which it is done. As the years 
go by this emergency legislation becomes a habit: vested 
interests grow up, and there is never the same urgency to 
repéal as there is to enact. It is for this reason we are still 
saddied with such war-time expedients as food-subsidies and 
identification-cards. And it is for this reason, too, that the 
1946 Furnished Houses (Rent Control) Act continues in force, 
long after the situation with which it was created to deal has 
vanished. 

The people affected by the Act are all those concerned with 
the letting of “rooms” or lodgings: Boarding-houses and 
hotels are not intended to be within its scope. But that leaves 
a large and on the whole not very prosperous section of the 
community (probably in London alone amounting to at least 
a quarter of a million), for whom what used to be genteelly 
called “furnished apartments” are, by accident or design, 
home. And, on the other side, it affects a fairly large number 
of men and women whose livelihood depends on being able to 
function as landlords and landladies. 

When the war came landlords and landladies tn the big towns 
heard bankruptcy knocking at their doors. First of all evacua- 
tion, and then the bombs and the disappearance of many of the 
people they usually catered for—students and foreigners, for 
example—meant that they were fortunate if their houses were 
requisitioned. Without some lucky stroke of this sort it was 
only the heavily-capitalised or the exceptionally dogged who 
managed to keep their heads above water. But for those who 
did succeed in lasting out the war the lean years were followed 
by one or two fat years. Rooms in big towns became precious 
as gold or bottles of whisky, and rents not unnaturally went up. 
Also not unnaturally a number of people who were new to the 
business (and a surprising number who were new to the country 
as well) saw an opportunity of making quick, easy money. 
They bought the leases of large, and often dilapidated, houses, 
furnished them with any junk that was available, and charged 
extortionate rents. It was to cope with this sort of injustice 
that the 1946 Act was passed. 

Its main object was to provide a quick remedy for tenants 
who were being charged unreasonable rents. The Minister of 
Health (at that time Mr. Bevan) was given authority to set up 
a number of Rent Tribunals with power to fix rents. . These 
Tribunals are still in existence and still function. But there are 
a number of curious features about the way in which they work. 
In the first place their members, and even their chairmen, are 
not necessarily required to possess either any knowledge of law 
or of the business of being a landlord. This might be explained 
as simply another fine example of the Englishman’s capacity 
for voluntary unskilled service if it were not for the fact that 
the members of the tribunals are paid. What is more, they are 
paid according to the number of cases that come before them; 
if no appeals are made to them they get no pay. And the 
second oddity is that the Tribunals are their own judge of their 
competence to deal with a case. This, again, might be under- 


standable if it was possible to appeal from their judgements. 
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But there is no appeal from a Rent Tribunal to a higher court, 

It is perhaps not surprising in these circumstances that the 
Rent Tribunals have produced a great many erratic judgements, 
Of course there are highly conscientious members on the 
Tribunals, and there are Tribunals which have a deseryeg 
reputaticn as a whole for impartiality. But there are others 
which are not so good. Tribunals may fail to deliver justi. 
for one of two reasons: they may start off with a prejudice 
against landlords, treating the fact of their existence with the 
same distaste as a commissar shows for a kulak; or they may fail 
simply through having no adequate standard by which to assess 
a fair rent. It might have been thought that, after the Ministry 
of Health had dotted the country with a series of all-powerfy 
but inexpert legal bodes, it would have taken the trouble tp 
ensure that they received precise guidance on the rules tha 
should govern their conduct. One such instruction was 
apparently sent to Tribunals shortly after the Act came into 
force, but its contents have, for somé inexplicable reason, 
always been kept secret. 

The one piece of formal evidence that exists of the way in 
which the Tribuna!s are supposed to assess the fair rent for 
any particular room is the questionnaire which is supposed to 
be filled up by the landlord in each case when an appeal js 
made against his rents. Although this questionnaire is in some 
respects very detailed, it leaves cut a great many of the facts 
which are essential for a proper assessment. There is, for 
example, no reference to the total capital which has been sunk 
in the house. A great number of the houses, in London at any 
rate, which have been converted into furnished rooms for letting, 
are held by the tenant on a full repairing lease. The capital 
commitment of the lessee should equitably inc:ude not only 
the original sum paid for the lease, but also the insurance 
premiums which are (or should be) paid to provide against the 
time when the lease falls in, and against the expend:ture which 
will then have to te made on dilapidations. There is a‘so no 
allowance made for the salary which should be due to the land- 
lcrd and his wife, who usually work all day seven days a week. 
Some Tribunais have seen nothing odd in assessing rents which 
leave a marr.ed coupie with an annual profit of about £100. 
Some Tribunals, for the matter of that, see nothing odd in 
assessing rents which leave the landlord with an annual deficit. 
As Tribunals are not obliged to ask for accounts from the 
landlord, or to look at them if they are offered, or to accept 
them if they are looked at, the decision of the Tribunal 
may bear no relation to the facts of the case 

In theory it is possible for the landlord, as weil as the tenant, 
to lodge an appeal w-th a Tribuna!. This sometimes happens, 
and permission has on rare occasions been given for rents to be 
raised. But, until a recent H:gh Court decision, it was 
virtually impossible for a land.ord to get rid of a tenant who was 
unruly or a nuisance or who refused to pay the rent. In fact, 
when the inevitable landlord-t.nant dsputes come be‘ore a 
Tribunal, it is still not unusual for a tenant from one of these 
categcries to be given security of tenure for three months or 
longer. 

Land'ords connot, it is true, be acquitted of ail b!ame for 
their misfortunes. They can today almost always be acquitted 
of charging exorbitant rents, for the excellent reason that com- 
petition would quickly force them out of business if they did 
so. But many of them are poor accountants and poorer 
lawyers. They lack the necessary skill to present their accounts 
in a businessiike manner and to argue a case which is often 4 
good one. They feel, with a certain amount of justification, that 
the Tribunals are against them, and, at least until the recen! 
change of Government, they felt, with even more justification, 
that “ the authorities ” were against them too. There may no¥ 
be a chance of securing justice, although justice for even the 
most conscientious and impoverished land!ords is so susceptible 
of misinterpretation that a Conservative Government may fight 
shy of undertaking to provide it. But at least the new Ministef 
has agreed to review the Act. And, unless it is accepted 
that letting furnished rooms to people who want them is 4 
criminal offence, there would seem to be no case for allowing 
the 1946 Act to continue in force unmodified. 
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Forests, Land and People 


py J. D. U. WARD 


NGLISH people are for trees and tree-planting, but against 
any forestry which is clearly recognisable as forestry. 
Some of the reasons for these prejudices are rooted in 

the past. At one time England was mostly forests (with 
oak as the dominant species), and the forests were something 
with which man, as yet ill-equipped with tools, had to contend. 
Also, the forests were the refuge of wild animals and outlaws. 
In short, the forests represented barbarism——and none the less 
because they were the playground of kings and nobles who 
protected their game with barbaric laws. 

Gradually the land was cleared of most of its forests. Indeed, 
for two or three centuries there was alarm about the inadequate 
supplies of oak for the navy, and half-hearted attempts were 
made (as a result of John Evelyn’s whole-hearted urging) to 
conserve or re-make some forests. But oak needs good soil, 
and wheat was more profitable. Later, in 1862, a mere 90 years 
ago, came the Battle of Hampton Roads, to prove that the future 
lay with steel rather than with timber ships—and that was 
virtually the end of English forestry. Here and there a few 
eccentrics cared about growing timber, but foxes and pheasants 
were generally preferred. 

By the time the Forestry Commission was formed in 1919 
a transformation had occurred. The population had greatly 
increased (so that there was more pressure on the land), and 
we had become a predominantly industrial nation, requiring 
not oak but softwoods for our vital industries and com- 
munications—for pitprops and packing cases, for railway 
sleepers and telegraph poles and for general building -and there 
was also a demand for softwood pulp, unknown in the age of 
oak. Now the coniferous trees which make softwood will 
thrive on poorer land than oak, and large expanses of this 
poorer land still remained unenclosed or not profitably used. 
So the chief single feature of English forestry since 1919 has 


been ithe afforestation of poor land with coniferous trees—and 
many people have been offended. 
The land surface of this island is limited—to about 


56,000,000 acres. Foresters would like to have a tenth of it, 
a proportion much smaller than France or Gerinany devotes 
to forests. But whichever way they turn for the land they need 
(if they are to execute the programme provisionally approved 
by Parliament), they meet with objections. They are not 
allowed, as a general rule, to have good land suitable for 
intensive farming (and that is reasonable enough), but even 
when they go to poor sheep-walk country or almost barren 
moors, there are outcries. From the Brecklands of Norfolk and 
Suffolk to the mountains of West Wales, from Northumberland 
and the Lakes to the South Downs and the Quantocks, there is 
the same hostility. “ Not here. We have unique fauna and 
flora... Not here, where families have been sheep-farming 
(one or two sheep per acre !) for ten generations... Not here, 
where Wordsworth walked . . Not here, one of the most 
beautiful playgrounds of the people ... Not here, where we 
cherish the grandeur of a centuries-old wilderness.” 

Hostility to modern forestry in England is aggravated by the 
use of conifers. But, as has just been noted, it is conifer timber 
rather than hardwood timber which is particularly needed (in 
the ‘thirties the proportion used was over 90 per cent. of one 
to less than 10 per cent. of the other), and the poor land which 
can be spared, however reluctantly, for forestry is conifer rather 
than hardwood land. This point deserves some elaboration and 
emphasis. The greater part of England, if not of Wales and 
Scotland, is less than 600 feet above sea-level and consists of 
fertile “ brown earth ” soils. On such land the “ natural ” trees 
are hardwoods, probably oak, and people feel that these are 
the right trees to grow, the proper English trees, anywhere in 
England. But the foresters are spared relatively little of such 
land; they have come late on the scene and must make do with 
exposed highlands and such near-deserts as the Brecklands or 
the territory of Rendlesham Forest near the Suffolk coast. And 
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here conifers must be the main crop of any forest, at least on 
its first rotation. 

A great deal of pseudo-scientific nonsense has been written 
about conifers poisoning the soil. It is true, of course, that a 
carpet of conifer needles with no admixture of broad leaves is 
acid and breaks down very slowly, and if an unskilled or greedy 
forester takes crop after crop of pitprops, grown on a short 
rotation, off the same ground, he is likely to do serious mischief 
to the soil. It is also true that many of the Forestry Com- 
mission’s conifer forests would be the better for a peppering 
of “medicine trees”—such as birch, rowan, alder or even 
poplar or beech—or groups or belts of such trees. The broad 
leaves, mixing with the needles, would make for healthier con- 
ditions in the soil, and in some places such trees might well be 
grown for that reason alone, even if their timber was worthless. 
This view is now much more widely held than it was 25 years 
ago. It may perhaps be recalled that much of the planting of 
the "twenties was done in something like a spirit of emergency; 
the 1914-18 war had revealed the pitiful timber-poverty of this 
country, and the most immediate need was to provide, as 
quickly as possible, living stores of softwood, especially pit- 
props, against any future emergency. Had the Second World 
War come some twelve or twenty years later than it did, the 
State’s early plantations would have shown by their produce 
that they were much better conceived than amateur critics 
choose to suggest. 

But, while the beneficent effect of a few broad leaves mixed 
through many of the conifer plantations can be admitted, one 
favourite statement of hostile critics should be scotched. There 
is no biological or ecological law that conifers do not grow 
naturally or healthily in pure stands. There are vast areas of 
pure virgin pine-forest in Russia; in parts of Scandinavia the 
Norway spruce even regenerates naturally by layering: in the 
west of Norih America (whence come many of the trees used 
in modern forestry) conifers have grown pure for some 
hundreds, probably thousands, of years without harming the 
soil, so far as anyone can discover. 

The opponents of modern forestry make the most of all 

minor disadvantages, and they have no scruples about the use 
of tendentious words and phrases. It is true that birds and 
flowers are likely to be fewer and less varied in modern forests, 
but then forests are not planted primarily for birds and flowers, 
any more than wheat or clover fields are planted primarily for 
their colour. “ Alien trees ” and “* regimented plantations ” 
Of course many of the trees are as alien as greengages or scarlet 
runners, and they are as regimented as the avenues in the Mall. 
These words “alien” and “regimented” are nearly always 
used in a pejorative sense; one does not hear rhododendrons or 
Japanese cherries described as alien, nor are the drills of the 
springing corn described as regimented. 

“ Drill” is, by the way, another favourite hate-word; others 
are “dark,” “dreary,” “ monotonous” and “ uninteresting.” 
The two former have the justification that the shade of dense 
plantations (and if young plantations are any good they are 
sure to be dense) is not particularly welcome in such a grey 
climate as ours, where the sun is loved. As for conifers being 
monotonous or uninteresting, these words apply to almost 
any subject of which a man knows almost nothing; and inability 
to tell one tree from another does not deter “ country-lovers ” 
from expressing violent opinions. Essentially, conifers are 
neither more nor less varied and interesting than the very short 
list of broad-leaved timber trees indigenous to Britain. 

Foresters have made some mistakes in the last 30-odd years, 
and they will doubtless make some more in the next 30. But 
they have also made some very good forests. It will be a pity 
if their past achievement is denigrated and their future work 
obstructed by sentimental appeals to irrational prejudices. Well- 
informed criticism might sometimes do good, but hostile mis- 
representation and opposition “by every means in their 
power ” (to quote a published manifesto of the Friends of the 
Quantocks) is at best unconstructive and may well create an 
atmosphere of poisonous bitterness. Even where goodwill and 
intelligence prevail, there are difficulties enough, especially 
about the finding of land for the forest programme. 
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Carpenters, Coffee and 
Capital 
By J. STANSBY (Jesus College, Cambridge) 


OMEONE was banging the jeep bonnet at the front of 
the house, and the two dogs woke up and raced round 
barking. I climbed down awkwardly from the top of the 

water-tank tower, stopped the little engine working the pump, 
and, clambering over the tree-trunks and planks that littered 
the ground, made my way round to the verandah. It was 
Sebastian. Sebastian was the fazenda’s carpenter, and he was 
looking sad; he had had all his teeth extracted a few days 
previously, and brooded quietly on the amount of blood he had 
lost and the injustice that made him work when he felt so bad. 

“ Much blood, senhor,” was his current conversation, but not 
this morning. He wanted more nails and more wood. He was 
always wanting more wood, and as I looked around at the 
untidy landscape that a coffee-plantation presents in its early 
years—the aftermath of the clearing and burning of the matto, 
the tangle of tree-stumps and charred trunks, the two-year-old 
coffee plants hardiy visible, growing secretly in their little square 
holes, pushing up through the slats of wood that covered them 
from the sun, pushing up amid such a tangle of wood—it seemed 
tc me that things were badly organised. 


“Or else.” and Sebastian would shrug his shoulders, spit 
deftly over his left boot and look sadder still, “ no more work 
is possible, sefor.” If worked stopped it was serious, for 
Sebastian was building houses for the new labourers who were 
being signed on contract, impretarios, for the area of matto that 
had just been cleared northwards. The new coffee had to be 
planted soon before the weather became too hot, so Sebastian’s 
wishes had to be met with more than a vague promise. 

My house, the administrador’s house, was quite a nice 
example of Sebastian’s skill—a bedroom with built-in 
cupboards, a bathroom with hot water that twisted from the 
intestines of pipes in the oven next door, with shutters on all 
the windows which were a struggle to open, and real glass in the 
frames though the putty had never dried, a ceiling of wood that 
caught the few tiles an early-morning wind might dislodge from 
the gables, and magnificent brick fireplace. If none of the 
doors really shut and catches were inaccessible, there was 
always the fireplace to be proud of. Solid and imposing, it gave 
the house, our very bare and furnitureless house, a baronial 
touch, when the smoke cleared. Nails appeared everywhere; 
one could go to bed and try to count them like stars in the 
ceiling, and discarded planks, with only a few nicks in them or 
a bent nail, lay outside in piles, bending in the rain. Sometimes 
one paused respectfully an instant and wondered that one man 
had done so much. 

Sebastian was still explaining, and I was visualising, a quarter 
of a mile away on the other side of a patch of uncleared matto 
and four-foot sugar-cane, life jerking to a standstill. The steady 
echo of hammer-blows would fade: the sawn-off tree-stumps 
buried as bases be left unlevel: a gaunt gable would miss its 
companions—lonely in the air. Sebastian and his mate 
Roderigo in his tatty straw hat Would suck cob-leaf cigarettes, 
idly counting for the umpteenth time the number of tiles the last 
truck-driver had brought. (He had a shifty face, drove badly, 
cursed unimaginatively and carried a stupid little revolver which 
made everybody very frightened but very careful.) Around 
them lay a jungle of half-used ,planks, and the jeep’s wheels 
churning through the mud threw up nails like a potato- 
harvester. 

Wood from the saw-mills was expensive; so was transport. 
Bricks and-tiles were threepence each; everything in fact was 
For this was Brazil, a coffee-plantation in the north of 

State. North Parana was the new area for coffee- 
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growing, where shambling wooden towns, with their stores anq 
their bordellos, their Japanese vegetable-shops and agdig. 
blaring saloons, sprout up over-month along the untarmaggg 
road westwards, where the cabocla will save to buy a Cadillys 
and run away to the coast, to the skyscrapers of Sao Paulo of 
the warm beaches of Rio de Janiero. This was North Parana 
the new coffee-kingdom where only money talks and the tak 
is not gossip, a part of the world where the movement and spirit 
must be much like those of the move West in the States in th 
90s; only the call has no dangers for body and limb. Th 
smart new world’s only challenge is hard work and monetary 
risk. i 

And every month more matto is cleared, the smoke of the 
burning kilometres blotting out the sun, and another man’s 
capital begins its long wait for returns. The square holes, covgy, 
nursing their baby green plants, focus another four years of 
work and hope—hope for a rich crop and good prices. Th 
impretarios and the families—the little community of naked 
children, dogs, pigs, chickens and grinning women—live in the 
houses a Sebastian built, each man responsible for a rossa of 
coffee-trees. They grow beans and corn-cob between the lines 
of covas, amongst the charred tree-trunks and stumps. They 
work at clearing roads to the colony and paths for collecting the 
crop; work build'ng the ferraros, the square brick platforms 
where the coffee dries; work for the administrador on his own, 
probably seventy kilometres from the nearest town, counting 
and checking 200,000 or 300,000 coffee-trees. The jeep trips to 
town in the swirling red Parana dust or struggies through 
streams and mud. : 

If an owner is lucky, he may find on his land clay suitable 
for making bricks. It needs little capital or skill to turn out 
a thousand bricks a day to sell at a conta a thousand, to be 
bought where they stand. One must have a wooden mixing 
mill and trough, a donkey or two to work the mill, an oven,a 
shelter where the bricks can dry and a fiscal or supervisor to 
whom one pays a fixed sum to produce so many bricks a day— 
and the methods are his own. If an owner is unlucky, the 
covas on the slopes may be washed out by rain unless they are 
well banked, and in the winter a bad frost may kill the trees on 
low ground; but frosts are rare. The wells in the colony may 
get blocked or dry up, and family quarrels, drunkenness, fights 
and cut well-ropes demand tact and patience. But one can 
also be ambitious and try new seeds or nursery plants, damming 
the stream on one’s land and making a water-wheel grind maiz 
or work a well-pump, shake out corn-cobs or generate 
electricity. Sugar-cane grows quickly and easily, and a simple 
mill to squeeze out the syrup, gives you a coarse brown sugaf 
when the syrup is cooked. Many plants grow well, and fruit 
and vegetables and rice and beans are steady small crops. 

But these are the luxuries of a fazenda with six-year-old 
coffee-trees. When the fazenda is young, it is the carpenter like 
our Sebastian and the fiscal like our Sefior Francisco who really 
matter; it is the jeep and one’s truck that are important, the 
promises of the saw-mill and the credit of the bank-managers. 

The unasked for, unheeded and ceaseless music of the radio 
tannoy, singing from its mast to the red dusty clouds that settle 
over Maringa eighty kilometres away, is part of the scene. 
Maringa has its saloon idlers and crowded banks, its hum of 
projects and schemes, of prospects and ideas, of capital and 
cash, money and money's senseless waste on whisky at om 
pound a nip, on flashy jewellery and Omega five-hand, guaran 
teed wrist-watches, on Packard saloons with telescopic radie 
acrials. This, the sprawling, red-dusted, wooden-house mess of 
a town, all this—and the green leaves rising shiny from thet 
covas to the height of a man and a twilight of wood-ash blowa 
by the wind as the neighbour is “ burning ”—is coffee and North 
Parana. 

At the bottom of the track to my house I can see a six-tonnef 
with wood from the saw-mill jammed in the junction of track 
that cuts through the patch of matto to the new colony. The 
hammering beyond drifts up fitfully in echoes. The bases afe 
being levelled, and the gables of another house being fixed. 
Roderigo is checking the number of tiles. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT = 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE National Book League, in conjunction with The 
Observer, are holding in their delightful little gallery 
at 7 Albemarle Street an exhibition of book-plates. 

They were so kind as to invite me to the opening ceremony 
and I was privileged in being able to address to the assembled 
company a few ill-chosen words. The house occupied by the 
National Book League was known 150 years ago as Grillion’s 
Hotel. So far from being a temple of tact, it was the site, 
on the afternoon of April 2Ist, 1814, of one of the largest and 
most devastating bricks ever dropped. It was in the hall of 
Grillion’s Hotel that the Prince Regent came to congratulate 
Louis XVIII on his restoration. Louis le Désiré, being 
exhausted by his morning’s drive up from Hartwell, having 
found it a strain to respond to the plaudits of the gentlemen 
from White’s Club who had ridden out to meet him on his 
entry to London, was not at his worldly and ingenious best. 
Carried away by the exhilaration of the moment, he replied 
to the Prince Regent with the following unfortunate words. 
“Tt is to the counsels of Your Royal Highness, to this glorious 
country, and to the steadfasiness of its inhabitants, that I 
attribute, after the will of Providence, the re-establishment of 
my House upon the throne of its ancestors.” That sort of 
remark might well have passed unresented on the morrow of 
the battle of Waterloo; but it was not liable to please the 
subjects of the French monarch, who were at that moment 
experiencing a Cossack invasion; and it was obnoxious to 
those other potentates who, on the Beresina, and at Leipzig, 
had earned immortal renown by the defeat of Napoleon. 
Alexander I, who regarded himself as the only liberator of 
Europe, was so enraged by this gratuitous tribute to the Prince 
Regent and the people of England that he decided there and 
then that the Bourbons were no good. Bernadotte, he felt, 
would make a better King for the French. Thereafter followed 
a series of dissensions and disillusions, ending in the dank 
despair of Taganrog. This should have warned me that one 
should be exceedingly careful what one says in Grillion’s Hotel. 

* * * ok 

I spoke with what I hoped would be regarded as disarming 
frankness. My audience were not disarmed. I observed, as 
I developed my argument, that the assembled designers of 
book-piates, printers of book-plaies, users of book-plates, and 
collectors of book-plates, were displeased rather than pleased 
by what I said. I gather from the catalogue that most people 
who use or collect book-piates reside at Clapham; I felt as I 
pursued my frank discourse that I was faced with the angry 
eyes of the whole Clapham Sect. It was fortunate that the 
acoustics of the gallery at 7 Albemarle Street are less excellent 
than those of the hall outside: at least two-thirds of my 
audience did not hear what I said. But the remaining third 
were, I fear, hurt by my attack upon those who used, and still 
more those who collected, these horrible adhesive emblems. 
They felt, I suppose, that I was treating a solemn inaugural 
occasion with unwarranted flippancy; they felt that I in my 
ignorance was ridiculing a craft or a hobby that had meant 
much to them all their lives: they felt that it might be all very 
well to make a gay little speech at such a function, but that, 
after all, there was such a thing as good taste. They felt 
sad, offended, ruffled; they trooped out into the hall seeking 
comfort; I crept away into the night feeling that, like Louis 
le Désiré, I had dropped a brick. 

* * * * 

I dislike book-plates for several reasons. In the first place, 
they remind me of philatelists and bibliophils. The former 
derive aesthetic pleasure from small oblongs or squares of 
Paper with gum on their backs; the difference between 
philatelists and the people who reside in Clapham and use 
book-plates is that the latter prefer their treasured objects 
unlicked by someone else. The bibliophil is liable to treat 
books as possessions, rather than as household goods to be 
used for the everyday purposes of life, like towels, tobacco 


pouches and boots and shoes. Books ought to be banged 
about and carried about and scribbled over. The bibliophil 
treats them as sacred possessions, to be crooned over’as if 
they were coins of the fourth century B.C. To me such atti- 
tudes are repugnant, and I said so. In the second place, those 
who use book-plates have for the last 60 years been inclined 
to indulge in what Sir Francis Meynell, in his introduction to 
the catalogue of this exhibition, has well called “ art-nouveau 
mediaevalism.” “ There will,” he rightly observes, “ be high- 
breasted maidens and higher breasted tulips; * gothic ’ lettering; 
and a pompous phraseology.” Even worse are those book- 
plates that contain winsome puns or jokes; those that suggest 
spring and merriment; those that depict sundials and garden 
baskets bursting with roses; and those that pronounce 
anathemas against those studious people who borrow the books 
of their friends and are too studious to return them. I do not 
care even for the type of book-plate that provides the owner with 
an exterior or interior view of his own house. Thus in this 
exhibition there is a book-plate designed by Mr. Edmund New 
for Mr. Alan Coltart, lovingly depicting a window-seat in 
Oxford. There is the lattice, half open to the summer scents 
and sounds; there are the towers dreaming away in the June 
Sunshine; there the two books cast all careless upon the 
cushion; there a huge terrestial globe, suggesting travel. What 
does Mr. Coltart do with this magazine-drawing ? 
+ * + + 


That is what I want to know. Does he gum the picture into 
all his books, including Penguins, or does he reserve the object 
for such books as he considers good and grand? Does he 
ever get a little tired of that eternal view of the Sheldonian and 
the two books so carelessly discarded upon the cushion ? If 
I possessed a book-plate which I stuck into my books, I should 
after a fortnight or so be annoyed by its repetitive qualities; 
even so, | am assured, do those who have succumbed to the 
Tahitian practice of tattooing their bodies become irritated 
almost to madness by the Japanese pheasant that sprawls 
across their backbone and their ribs. In the third place, I 
dislike book-plates since they harbour the collectors of book- 
plates, and since these may be tempted to destroy fly-leaves, 
and even bindings, and even books, in their impatience’ to 
detach from its place the book-plate that somebody else has 
owned and licked. I observe from the catalogue that Mr. 
Crouch, who was the man who discovered that most book-plate- 
users came from Clapham, possessed in his collection as many 
as 60,000 book-plates. Some of these, surely, must have been 
wrenched from the places where they had originally been stuck. 
Much as I approve of defacing books, I hold strongly to the 
principle that this defacement is only legitimate when exercised 
upon one’s own books and for the purpose of study and future 
reference. I suspect the collectors of book-plates of being 
indifferent to this sacred principle. All of which I said in the 
hall of Grillion’s: and it wasn’t liked. 

* * * * 

Armorial book-plates are, I agree, magnificent; but they can 
only be employed by very armorial people, in folios, in palatial 
libraries. Other people have to search for symbols. In Mr. 
Mark Severin’s volume on book-plates, which I have studied 
with interest, there are many bright suggestions as to such 
symbols. It’ seems that, if for many years you have been 
happily married, you should celebrate that privilege by sticking 
into your books a square of gummed paper bearing the sem- 
blance of two carp. These inedible fish are, so Mr. Severin 
assures us, regarded by the Japanese as symbols of conjugal 
felicity. Alternatively, a book-plate, so Mr. Severin asserts, 
is a wonderful vehicle for erotic symbols, as well as for designs 
depicting alpine flora, nudes, Aztec deities, elves, sun-dials, and 
owls. My own experience is that it is all far quicker and 
cheaper to write one’s name on the fly-leaf of the book together 
with the date of purchase. One can also, as I do, possess a 
rubber stamp. 
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THEATRE 


Thieves’ Carnival. By Jean Anouilh. 
> 

Arter the dazzling agonies of Ardéle and the sparkling miseries of 
Colombe a morsel of light relief is not unwelcome ; and here it is— 
an early confection of cobwebbery and sugar-candy, pink and white 
and blue, which seems the embodiment of a comic spirit whose smile 
has more mischief than irony in it. This comic spirit, indeed, is 
present in the flesh, in the guise of a musician, half-harlequin and 
half-faun, who leads the absurd dance to the trills of his pipe. Nor 
is it merely a metaphorical dance, for just as the high comedy breaks 
down into broad comedy and that into buffoonery, so does the 
buffoonery resolve itself into ballet. Five of the company of 
fifteen are dancers. If only the production were a match for the 
airy-fairy precision of the text, instead of blurring it as colours 
smudge over the line in an unsatisfactory printing job, then our 
normal and proper gratitude for the existence of the Arts Theatre 
would be keener than ever. 

The scene is a French watering-place in its gilded heyday, newly 
entered by three impostors with a bag of disguises so stocked that 
they can turn themselves into anything you fancy at a moment's 
notice. Coming upon a waffling English milord, a milady driven 
frantic by boredom, and two delectable nieces, the thieves undergo 
metamorphosis into noble Spaniards, and, with designs on the 
Fragonards, silver, and bronze candlesticks, join the entourage. 
This already includes a brace of pantaloons, Dupont-Dufort Senior 
and Dupont-Dufort Junior, who are starchedly pursuing the nieces, 
and whose entrances and exists are marked by the off-stage cling- 
clang of a cash-register. The stage is further enlivened by the 
dancers—the musician already mentioned, two policemen, a nurse- 
maid and a little girl. It is as though Watteau and Dufy had joined 
forces to produce a decoration fit to bring a smile to the face of 
Jean-Paul Sartre—or to that of a Francophobic critic. 

For this comedy goes a//egro towards a deliciously happy ending 
in which the thieves run scot-free while the pantaloons are pulled 
away to prison ; the youngest and tenderest of the impostors, Gustave 
alias Don Pedro, carries off the younger and tenderer of the nieces 
with the full approval of milord and milady ; and the presiding 
spirit of comedy makes a nonsensical last-minute cntrance as a 
Scotland Yard detective, complete with side whiskers, ulster and 
Inverness cape. As sweet as nougat, the pantomime is just touched 
with a nutty or noir-ish flavour by the abiding ennui of milady, who 
knows very well that all the world’s a stage and all the romantic 
boys and girls no more than comic players, and the inability of the 
elder, prettier and colder-hearted niece to accept the same vision and 
yet keep straight the smiling social mask. 

It ought to be a wholly engaging diversion. Anouilh wastes no 
time on tedious chunks of prosy explanation. But unqualified 
success has eluded the producer, Roy Rich. First, the stage is a 
little too small, and the processional comings and goings are impeded 
by the amusing but cramped settings. Secondly, the rhythm is a 
shade too heavy. Thirdly, some of the acting is in the wrong key 
altogether. I thought John Laurie well cast as Peterbono, master of 
antique confidence tricks, yet he is curiously apt to slip out of the 
mood of the commedia into that of a Scotch farce. Harold Lang as 
Hector, Peterbono’s right-hand man, is sadly over-emphatic with face 
and hands. And much as | enjoyed Judith Furse as milady, | would 
gladly have had her yet more splendidly bored, still more regal in 
weary eccentricity, even more world-encompassing in apprehension of 
futility. 


(Arts.) 


Andrew Rosenthall. (Criterion.) 


Tuts well-made social problematic play was on at the Arts a few 
weeks ago, before the Lord Chamberlain had brought himself to 
license it for public performace. The young, the innocent and the 
readily outraged are in no real danger, for the text's tactful obliquity 
is beyond reproach. ** Do I have to draw you a diagram?” a 
character remarks at a delicate moment. 


Third Person. By 


An American architect 
returns from the war with a young man who settles down with the 
object of ousting the lady of the house. Normality is in the end 
victorious, but by this time one has come to think the architect a 
singularly slow-witted old teddy-bear. No matter; it is a sound, 
well-mannered essay on a difficult theme, with fine performances 
from one and all—Roger Livesey, Ursula Jeans, Kenneth Hyde, 
Ruth Dunning, Denholm Elliott and Janette Scott. Mr. Hyde's 
satiny portrait of the dilettante who tries to make the triangle quadri- 
lateral is really quite admirable. Roy Rich produces this also. 
JAIN HAMILTON, 
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CINEMA 


The African Queen. (Warner.) Come Fill the Cup. (Leicester 
—His Excellency. (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion,) 
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Miss KATHARINE HEPBURN and Mr. Humphrey Bogart, who have fo 
so long identified themselves with brittleness and brutality, prove jg 
Mr. John Huston’s The African Queen that they are capable of 
exploring unfamiliar country with exquisite assurance—that they ar 
in fact, actors of the first water. Miss Hepburn is a spinster, jp 
its most depressing sense, a prim tight-lipped missionary Working 
with her brother, Mr. Robert Morley, to bring light to the natives 
Mr. Bogart is the brash unshaven cheerful captain of a river-bogt, 
Forced into unlikely partnership by the advent of Germans and th 
death of Mr. Morley, these two escape together down the river, a 
journey which, fraught with peril, inspires them to mutual admiratien 
and finally to love. 

Mr. Huston is a great director ; there is no other word for him, 
His approach to every problem, human and elemental, is so subtle. 
so finely balanced, that neither the one nor the other protrudes. Th 
jungle is kept in its place, the alarums are evenly matched with, as it 
were, the excursions, and the blossoming of love, so natural and yet 
so incongruous, is handled with acute sensitiveness. Miss Hepburn’s 
first encounter with tenderness is, indeed, a triumph of delicacy, 
Throughout the film she makes a fastidious but direct attack on th 
heart, and is extremely moving ; so much so that one grieves for her 
misspent past as one mourns for Mr. Bogart’s life of thuggery, 
Their partnership in this, save for a shabby contrived ending, wholly 
admirable picture is in the nature of an awakening. { 

* * * * 

Come Fill the Cup traces the degrading patterns of alcoholism, 
its upwards spirals from the gutter to reformation, its wobbly line 
from reformation to the first drink and its downward rush in fluid 
curves to the gutter again. A restrained Mr. James Cagney is th 
reformed drunkard who is allocated the task of saving his former 
fiancée’s husband from delirium tremens, and the sermon he has to 
preach is a simple one; in effect, that no man can save another 
man from drink. It is a lone battle, and it is never altogether won, 
After six years of tomato juice Mr. Cagney still yearns for bourbon, 
and still knows that a sip of it would be as dangerous to hima 
sugar to a diabetic. His formula for a cure is fer the patient to 
fear death more than he does life. Not as studiously disillusioned 
as Lost Week-end, and its message somewhat blurred by a subsidiary 
plot, the film nevertheless makes a sincere attempt to analyse th 
tragedy of alcoholism, stressing particularly that it is a disease, and 
that no emotional appeal or sound argument can reach its bearer, 
A look into the abyss is the only cure. It is well directed by Mr. 
Gordon Douglas, Mr. Gig Young gives a terrifying picture of 
spiritous degeneracy and Mr. Raymond Massey, Mr. James Gleason 
and Miss Phyllis Thaxter head a strong supporting cast. 

* * * * 

His Excellency was a very good play. It is a very bad film 
Mr. Eric Portman, however, as the docker who has risen to becom 
a Colonial Governor General, gives a truly fine performance and 
manages, by sheer personal magnetism, to hold the frail jigsaw 
puzzle together. Consisting of innumerable tiny scenes, som 
about two sentences long, the film cannot sustain a mocd or bring 


Edward Chapman, flaunting the old school tie in a Government 
House bare of minor officials or paper work—though there sa 
large kitchen staff—appear to have no substance. Miss Susat 
Stephen as the Governor's terrified daughter is charming, but, 
like so many charming things, elusive. For Mr. Portman alom 
can we be truly thankful. With hands in pockets, a broad Yorkshit 
accent and a lot of straight-from-the stomach shouting, he gives4 
full-blooded account of his stewardship and veritably dents & 
screen with the force of his personality. Unfortunately, it is hardy 
worth while. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


THe B.B.C’s Schénberg festival, discussed in this column last week 
remains by far the most interesting musical event of these panlt 
mime-dominated weeks. Among the average music-loving pubié 


Schénberg probably remains the best-hated composer, a synonym 0 
unintelligible cacophony ; and the performances and discussions 
his music in the Third Programme can do little to alter this, appea 
as they do to the already converted or to those whose minds only 
are studiously kept open, their emotions already numbed o1 alienated 
by previous experience. 


Mr. Colin Mason made a plea here 4 
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week for *‘ the kind of musical, not intellectual, appreciation that 
hénberg) needs and would have wished for ’’; and this is indeed 
the crux of the matter. How is it possible to make a listener feel, 
as Schonberg felt, that the whole tonal system is exhausted and needs 
replacing, W hen the same listener enjoys tonal music written before 
Schénberg and—a more awkward point—tonal music written forty 
ars after the pretended exhaustion of tonality, while he does not at 
all enjoy the substitute that Schonberg himself devised? It is 
perfectly possible, and most desirable, to unde:stand what he was 
trying to do and why he was trying to do it, though only the musically 
trained can hope to understand what he actually did ; but this is the 
academic, intellectual appreciation which Mr. Mason deplores. 

The fact is, surely, that if tonality was not indeed dead, Schonberg 
was not the prophet of a new musical era but a composer who in 
early middle life left the main track of European musical development 
for a difficult side-track which he had to engineer for himself. After 
forty years it can be taken as proved that this new path was not 
destined to replace the old high-road, as Schénberg believed ; and 
those who followed him down it have either struggled back (often 
enriched by their experience) to the main road or have formed 
prickly minority groups in a rather arid wilderness. The importance 
of the talks planned by the Third Programme and designed to explain 
the background from which this difficult music emerged will depend 
on the extent to which they can make imaginatively real to listeners 
the atmosphere of persecution and contempt which formed Schon- 
berg’s mature personality in Vienna and remained a bitter reality 
with him to the end of his life, as his last volume of essays shows. 

The language that he devised is suited to the expression of intense 
and painful emotional states, many of them characterised by suffoca- 
ting anxiety (he often writes Urgent Danger! over passages in his 
music), and it is this fact that has led hostile critics to speak of his 
music as ‘‘ that of a Central European neurotic ’’, ‘* emotional 
degeneracy *’ and the like. I think it is safe to say that no collection 
of conducted tours through Schénberg’s workshop and no assistance 
however musicianly will make the public, or any but a comparatively 
few specialists, take kindly to this music or wish to hear it, for the 
very good reason that it is the expression of an unnaturally taut and 
bitter, though enormously gifted personality. 

Does it really matter if we frankly admit that SchOnberg—a mino- 
rity man, if ever there was one—wrote minority music? Or even that, 
admiring his skill and single-mindedness, we do not belong to his 
minority and feel no pressing inclination to join it? Technical 
address is a matter for professionals, amongst whom Schonberg has 
always had his greatest admirers ; the vast majority of music-lovers 
are rightly concerned with what a composer communicates to them 
and, even if all technical difficulties were swept away, the average 
music-lover would not, I feel sure, value highly Schénberg’s com- 
munication. What matter? The average reader does not value 
highly Sir Thomas Browne or de Quincey. And meanwhile the 
Third Programme is plainly fulfilling one of its functions in giving an 
artistic minority a magnificent New Year’s present and the rest of 
us some interesting experiences. MARTIN COOPER, 


BALLET 
The Original Ballet Russe. (Royal Festival Hall.) 


On the back cover of the Original Ballet Russe programme is re- 
produced one of Delacroix’s masterpieces, Femmes d’ Algers, and last 
week the company presented its new work of the same title and 
dedicated to this famous painting in the Louvre. Y/hat exactly is 
meant by the dedication of a ballet to a painting ? Surely it means 
that the picture has so inspired the ‘* librettist ’’ that he has invented 
a story whose mood, characters, period and aesthetic aims would 
closely harmonise with those of the painting, and which would be 
carried out in balletic terms. 

Knowing Mr. Kirsta’s background, one cannot for one moment 
suggest that, from the pictorial point of view, he has failed to under- 
stand Delacroix. He knows, as any student of the arts. must, that 
this grand romantic painter’s main characteristics are his nobility and 
grandeur ; he must know too that, as a man, Delacroix had an 
Outstanding intellect and seriousness of purpose. How does it then 
come about that Mr. Kirsta’s hommage should take the form of a 
playful romp bordering upon musical comedy, with nothing but the 
opening and closing *‘ curtains *’ giving any suggestion of Delacroix? 
If the creators of this ballet had wished to present an oriental farce, 
and were determined to base their work upon that of some famous 
painter, surely Matisse would have been a more suitable subject to 
choose. Even then the purists might have demurred, but a light- 
hearted Odalisque & la Matisse would not have been nearly so artisti- 
cally offensive as is this skit on a masterpiece by one of the most 
high-minded painters in the whole history of art. 

Dokoudovsky, whose first effort at choreography this is, has 
Composed a series of divertissements which are more successful for 
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the men than for the women, but which are, in any case, far too long 
and repetitive. The Three Sailors were well danced by the choreo- 
grapher, Poul Gnatt and Vassilkovsky. The Femmes themselves had 
little to do but sit and look bored. 

It is always a pleasure to fénew acquaintance with Cog d’Or, and 
an added one to see its beautiful original costumes again. The 
interesting Paula Hinton danced the title réle in the right spirit but 
with obvious technical weaknesses ; Joan Tucker was first-rate as the 
Queen as she also was as the Maiden in Prince Igor. The company 
danced both these ballets with much liveliness and enjoyment. 

LILLIAN BROWSE, 


EXHIBITION 


IN a foreword to the catalogue of the Observer exhibition of book- 
plates—organised in conjunction with the National Book League 
and on view at 7 Albemarle Street until January 17th—Sir Francis 
Meynell admits that, when confronted by the words ‘* With book- 
plate of ’’ in a secondhand bookseller’s list, he is never sure whether 
to take it as a recommendation or a warning. Many will have felt 
themselves in the same quandary. Is a book-plate an adornment toa 
book or a conceit unworthy of ** the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit’’ ? Leaving the question of principle to be debated by 
bibliographers, we may answer that in practice a lot depends on the 
design (although, however beautiful the book-plate, Sir Francis 
Meynell cannot expect universal approval for his suggestion that it 
can sometimes be advantageously pasted on to the very title-page). 

The Observer has taken a practical step towards reviving the art 
by organising a competition for a design to be used in the books 
awarded to prize-winners who solve that newspaper’s ‘* Ximenes ”* 
crossword puzzle, and the 72 plates here exhibited (out of nearly six 
hundred entries) show considerable talent, though the repetitive 
lettering makes for rather a monotonous display. The historical 
section arranged by the National Book League is exceedingly interest- 
ing. Admittedly, the older armorial designs are more pompous than 
exhilarating, but the eye brightens at sight of some Bewick cuts, 
lingers admiringly on Beardsley’s design for Olive Custance, and takes 
in with appreciation the contributions to this delicate art which 
have been made by Sir Frank Brangwyn, Edward Gordon Craig, 
Rex Whistler and Joen Hassall. A selection of plates belonging to 
famous owners includes those of King George VI and King Farouk, 
and ranges from a crowded, over-elaborate design commissioned 
by Frances and Gilbert Chesterton to a romantic landscape done for 
Ivor Novello. A general observation derived from this pleasant 
little show is that portraits of the owners do not make the best 
book-plates, and that when the portraits are all too obviously derived 
from photographs they can be perfectly horrible. D.H. 


On a Dead Child 


Aways before my eyes there gleams the gold 
And whiteness of a child’s dead face. 

The eyes are open, dark and candid 

With the knowledge of a lesson we 

Have yet to learn. The faded mouth 

Is grave and wilful, and the eyebrows, faint 

As a moth’s antennae, still arch their question 
In a fringe of golden hair : a face to be revered 
For its impertinent beauty, that in death 

Sees even more than it appeared to know 

In life, and holds our ignorance amazed at both. 


JAMES KIRKUP. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 97 
Report by John Clarke 


In 1620 Isaac Duckett bequeathed a sum of £400, the interest from 
which was to be distributed annually for the benefit ** of poor Maid 
Servants (within the parish of St. Andrew's, Holborn) who have 
well and honestly served and demeaned themselves’ within the 
preceding twelve months—and could prove it. A prize of £5 was 
offered for the terms of a new charitable trust, using Isaac Duckett 
as a model, to be applied to members of any one trade or profession 
which was felt, in 1951, to be deserving of such assistance. 

This competition was set for the Christmas season and, reading 
through the entries, | found myself, so loaded were they with malice, 
venom and acerbity, tempted to speculate upon the circumstances 
of their composition. Some competitors worked, surely, in homes 
festooned with double-dannert barbed wire instead of coloured paper 
chains, in rooms where poison-ivy took the place of mistletoe and 
holly. 

There was also evidence of a certain amount of nest-feathering. 
I was heartened, for instance, to see how many competitors made 
the clergy their beneficiaries—until | happened to notice that such 
entries almost invariably originated from some vicarage, rectory or 
manse. 

The range of trades and professions considzred to be deserving was 
wider than | had expected it would be, and to my surprise only 
One competitor (R. Kennard Davis) picked on house-husbands, a 
group that might be said to be the heirs today of Isaac Duckett’s 
poor maidservants. Others remembered, with varying degrees of 
testiness, included gardeners and grandmothers, radio comedians 
and co-respondents, cab-drivers, burglars, waiters, poets and tramps, 
teachers and landlords. 

Some competitors, characteristically, since charity begins at home, 
spared a generous thought for themselves and their fellows. Thus 
one (D. R. Peddy) starts his entry : ** The wills of Messrs. A. M. 
Laing and R. Kennard Davis provided for the application of the 
interest from the vast fortunes accruing from their literary prize- 
winnings to a trust for the relief of Destitute Competitors."" Among 
the qualifications he listed were those of having entered for at least 
50 literary competitions, won no prizes, at least seven times achieved 
honourable mention or quotation, and the occasional purchase of 
a literary periodical, as against perusal of its competition page in a 
library reading-room. 

Holding, as no doubt Mr. Duckett did, that charity should be so 
dispensed as to encourage virtues positive enough to do the greatest 
good to the greatest number, I give and bequeath a tirst prize of £3 to 
Frank Dunnill. Prizes of £1 each to A. Macdonald and Lakon. 


FIRST PRIZE 

(FRANK DUNNILL) 
] DEVISE AND BEQUFATH my residuary estate to THowAs TANGLEWOOD- 
Taper, of ** Backwaters,"’ Puffington, Baronet, Prter SHervir, of 
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Sal for Sunshine 


+UNION-CASTLE 


the 816 SHIP way to SOUTH AFRICA 


Apply: Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Agency: 125 Pali Mall, S.W.I 
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Treasury Chambers, Civil Servant, and MARMADUKE Pi KEM-YOuNg, 
of Burlington Gardens, Gentleman, Upon Trust#to divide the incong 
thereof annually between such members of the public service as mg 
compose to their satisfaction one hundred words of consecutive prog 
innocent of the phrases ** in this connection,’’ ‘* for your consideration.” 


o> 66 


** it will be within your knowledge that, you will doubtless appreg. 
ate *’; the words “ penultimate,’’ ** adumbrate,’’ ** initiate *’ and a 
other jargon whatsoever. 

PROVIDED THAT, to ensure complete privacy, every award shall be made 
in some Government Office one minute after five-thirty on any weekday 
it being my intent that no beneficiary under this trust shall be handicapped 
in his career by the undue advertisement of his ability to write English 
prose. 

SECOND PRIZES 
(A. MACDONALD) 


(Extract from the last Will and Testament of John Playfair, Esq 
President of the Anti-Sweating League.) 4 

Eighth, Whereas it is my desire to mitigate hardship wherever found 
exist, | hereby assign to The Governor of the Bank of England, The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and The Moderator of the Church of Scotland 
as trustees for the purposes aftermentioned, the sum of One Hunprgp 
Pounpbs : Declaring that the Income therefrom shall, on the First Day of 
April in each year, and within the Chamber of Horrors, Madame 
Tussaud’s, London . . . be divided equally among those practising 
Dentists whose annual incomes shall fail to reach TEN THousanp 
Pounpbs : Declaring also that, if in any year no applicant shall be found 
to satisfy the beforementioned financial stipulation, the income for that 
year shall be paid over to the Anti-Sweating League 


(LAKON) 

The Allan M. Laing foundation to provide cakes and ale and 
one silver groat for each of six poor Competitors that have by the sweat 
of their brow sought to please and failed, outshone in brilliance and 
basking only in the reflected glory of quotation and honourable mention: 
the said fund to be held in trust and administered by the Editor of 
the Spectator and such other editors as he may think fitting ; to be 
presented to the said poor Competitors at such public place as shall be 
adjudged by the trustees to be the most profuse in gravity, that the recipi- 
ents may there take an awful warning and not be discouraged 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 100 
Set by Marghanita Laski 


The immortality of so many poets rests on brief quotations that it 
seems probable that many Spectator readers could achieve it too— 
so long as they didn’t have to write all the lines in between. The usual 
prizes are, then, offered for original quotations of not more than one 
and a half lines in length, together with the name of the original work 
in which the quotation would have appeared if it had ever got written, 
Potential immortality will be the criterion. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’” and must be 
received not later than January 23rd. Results will be published m 
the Spectator of February Ist. 


“The Spectator” January 10th, 1852. 


Tue Caffre war, which Sir Harry Smith was to finish off by his 
mere appearance, continues, at a cost, says Sir Charles Shaw, of 
£3,800 a day . . . A battalion of the Rifle Brigade has been sent 
over to strike terror into the black breast, by shooting a few of 
our harassing foes ; and perhaps we may at last get the better of 
them. Meanwhile, we have ascertained a momentous fact: it 
may almost be said that, taken in the lump, with his bad equip- 
ments and stinted in his practice, the British soldier is not equal 
to a Caffre!... 

When we come to the reasons for the unpleasant disparity 
between the Englishman and the Caffre, the case looks even more 


ugly. ‘*An Old Officer of Light Division,’’ writing to the Times, 
ascribes it to the bad construction of the musket ; which is with- 
out even the improvement of the ** double-pipe swivel ** lock, 


that is now generally used by sportsmen in this country, and ts as 
much behind the improved muskets and rifles of France and 
Prussia as the old flint lock or even matchlock is behind a modern 
weapon. The musket is a heavy piece of artillery, with ball that 
does not fit it, and does not strike a broad target once in ten ; the 
ammunition is heavy, adding to the burdens of the soldier, which 
amount, with knapsack and clothing, to sixty pounds weight. 
It was long before official men would trust the percussion-lock 
as a substitute for the flint; they will perhaps introduce the 
double-pipe swivel, now that the Minieé rifle is generally adopted 
elsewhere ; and by the time that some still further improvement 
in that arm has been effected abroad, the English will have grown 
used to experiments with the Minie. 
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Street, ‘sg y — 
lust be hee 25/4 More than half the income from Britain’s exports is drained away in 


— v8 WY z importing food from abroad. The price of foreign food is rising. Dearer food 
LY means dearer living and increased production costs. It becomes increasingly difficult, 
Cpr therefore, to sell goods abroad at a competitive price unless this trend can be reversed. 
his wa<# ~ The quickest way to do this is to grow cheaper, more plentiful food for ourselves. 


of on 
2, There are 17 million acres of rough grazing in this country wherg the fertility could 
of 4 


of 


ia be enormously increased with the proper treatment. So we have the land to grow more food. 


But the £5 million in 3 years, which is all that has been allocated for this purpose, is inadequate. 
ial 
What farmers need is more of the modern farming equipment that can bring to 
agriculture the efficiency, increased output and lower production costs that modern 
machinery and methods have brought to industry. Once this is understood 


this leak in the nation’s econvmy can soon be plugged. 





Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry. 


: | GROW MORE FOOD IN BRITAIN 


{YVNUUNQNNOLUQ0CARNONDAALSOOLAEE ULLAL OU USEPA AEE mn | 
} 
ne 


nt 4 Ferguson tractors are manufactured for Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry, by The Standard Motor Company Ltd. 
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LETTERS TO 


Federal or Confederal ? 


Sir,—In the article Federal or Confederal? you stress the unity and 
strength of the British Commonwealth. I very willingly support you 
in this. I do not, however, support the conclusion that we can contract 
no loyalties which would conflict w:th that higher loyalty, if by that 
is meant that we cannot enter into a Europe-Commonwealth or Europe- 
Commonwealth-American federation. Have we not already contracted 
to the United Nations, which begins to conflict with our 
Do you suggest that we should support South 


a loyalty 
loyalty to South Africa 
Afr.ca if it defies the United Nations 

The Commonwealth, in fact, has as much to gain from federation 
with Europe as have the Europeans. Twice they have had to send 
their men to wars in Europe, wars which will be prevented by federation. 
In the face of rapid development in the Domin‘ons, Britain alone is 
becoming inadequate as a market for their products or a source of 
capital and immigrants for them. Federation with Europe would 
improve their position in these respects. And, as regards the ties of 
race, it is easy to forget that half the Canadians are French and half 
the South Africans Dutch 

The Commonwealth has survived and 
flexible: it has known how to let itself develop. If it now becomes 
rigid, and does not adapt itself to the union which is the crying need 
of the Western world, it will have lost its genius of response to the 
needs of the times. Surely its unity is strong enough to survive the 
stress of entry into a federation, if it is realised that federation is the 
only lasting solution of the problems of peace and economic develop- 
Yours faithfully, 
Road, Hounslow 


grown great because it Is 


ment 
13 Ellerdine Middlesex. 
° 
Spinsters 

Sixr.—Doctor Mahony-Jones asserts that the Registrar-General’s records 
show that “during the marriageable years there are far more British 
men than women.” The last exact record available is the 1931 census, 
which shows 10,169,845 men and 11,192,060 women between the ages 
of 15 and 49; an excess of 1,022,215 women. In that year the number 
of single men of 29 and single women of 29 was roughly equal, but 
there were roughly twice as many single women of 38 as single men 
of 38. The comparable figures from the 1951 census are not yet pub- 
lished, so we must fall back on the last quarterly Estimate, that of 
September, 1950. This shows that in England and Wales in June, 1950, 
there were 11,118,000 men and 11,159,000 women between 15 and 50, 
an excess of 41,000 women, wh‘ch is certainly a remarkable reduction. 
Moreover, if one narrows the marr.ageable age to 20-45, it shows 
8.168.000 men and 8,161,000 women; not indeed “* far more * men than 
women. but an excess of 7,000 men, or 0.043 per cent. But there is 
These figures are for England and Wales only, and 
include the armed forces and merchant Have the 
Scgtch and Northern Irish servicemen and sailors been subtracted ? And 
what about the Eireanns Besides, the 1951 census specifically says 
that American servicemen stationed in th’s country were included. Were 
they included in the 1950 Estimates The Estimate does not say. 

from the last reliable Doctor Mahony-Jones’s 
far more” is a complete inversion of the truth. To judge from the 
last rough estimate, one has to fix a rather narrow limit to the marriage- 
able age and close one’s eyes; to the two most obviously probable 


a snag here 


navy overseas. 


Io judge figures, 


defects in the Estimate itself to arrive at an excess of men even of 0.043 
per cent 

Certainly it looks as if, when the full results of last year’s census 
are published, we shall find that the excess of marriageable women over 
marriageable men has diminished. Perhaps it will finally disappear; 
I hope it will, and so, obviously, does Miss Sm:th. But it has not yet, 
and | do not see the point of asserting that something which may with 
happened.— Yours, etc., 


luck happen has already 
W. HILTON- YOUNG. 


Leinster Corner, Lancaster Gate, VW y 4 


English Books in Canada 


Sir.—-Sir Stanley Unwin has already explained, with his usual lucidity, 
the main factors governing the prices charged for British books in 
Canada As the publishers of Professor Smart's Origin of the Earth, 
the -book cited by Professor Satterly as his example, may we be allowed 
lo dot the i's in Sir Stanley's argument 

The Canadian agent must bear, entirely at his own cost, not only 
the expenses of importation, the sales tax, and the high rates of discount 
expected by Canad‘an booksellers (and, I believe, by professors), but 
the whole of the overhead expenses of warehousing the imported 


al h 
aiso t 


stock, of advertising it in newspaper announcements and by circular, 
and of covering the risk that it may remain unsold. Though the 


n fixing the prices at which 


English publ’sher takes no part whatever 
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his books are sold in Canada, it is nevertheless a matter of inte 
to him that these prices should not be excessive. We have from re 
to time examined the basis on which the Canadian equivalents of the 
prices of Cambridge books are fixed, and we are satisfied that for 
the very considerable service of making both stocks and informatio, 
immediately available to the Canadian public, the prices charged by the 

Macmillan Company of Toronto are entirely fair—Yours faithfully 
R. W. Davip. 
Cambridge University Press, Bentley House, 200 Euston Road 
N.W.L. , 


Italian Miners ? 


Sir,—Regarding the shortage of miners, Mr. Comper’s letter does not 
mention the-main difficulty. This is not that miners are unwilling to 
accept Italians, but that Britons are unwilling to accept mining. Too 
few of us will consider a job which is not only crude, filthy ang 
dangerous, but also, in relation to how most of us value our lives, under. 
paid. The official propaganda, motivated by the old-fashioned, depj- 
gratory view of society as a mass moved only by the whip or the 
carrot, stressed the material attractions of coal-mining, and publicised 
it almost as a comfortable industry. This seemed liable to attract 
recruits who were, among other things, somewhat naive; and larger 
numbers are now leaving the industry than are entering it. 
However, if millions of Britons feel anxiety and impatience about 
their country’s urgent need for coal, only their common sense need 
prevent them, age and physique being suitable, from leaving less 
essential work and entering the industry themselves. What we propose 
to do instead is to use men driven by despair from a poverty-stricken 
land. This solution, though it would benefit the Italians, is ignoble 
in its intention to avoid doing the dirty work ourselves. In view of 
this, it does not seem right to blame the miners for their attitude— 
Yours faithfully, B. J. Taytor. 
102 Rossiter Road, S.W.12. 


The Death of St. Paul 


Sir,—Janus refers to a “ fairly early tradition that St. Peter and & 
Paul were both crucified at Rome.” This may well have been the 
eventual fate of St. Peter, but we may, I think, take it as a-certainty 
that it was not the fate of St. Paul. The indignity of cruc‘fixion 
would never have been inflicted on one who could say, “* Civis Romanus 
sum.” We have only to recall the alarm and profuse apologies 
of the magistrates at Philippi when they found they had beaten a man 
with such a claim, or the warning given by a centurion to the chief 
captain in Palestine when he had ordered Paul to be beaten: “ Take 
heed what thou doest, for this man is a Roman.” 

St. Paul would have been put to death by sword, a more honourabk 
form of execution than the cross. Probably the tradition arose from 
a desire to make St. Paul share the fate of his Master, but Rome would 
never have allowed it in fact.—Yours faithfully, C. F. Forp. 


What Education Costs 


Sir.—An anonymous correspondent in your issue of December 28th 
alleged that a school of the London County Council recently incurred 
a substantial loss on the production of a Shakespeare play (for which 
costumes were hired), and that the loss is to be met by the payers of 
rates and taxes. What school is referred to I have no idea, but I have 
now received an enquiry whether it is Sloane School. 1 should like to 
make it clear that the Sloane School productions of Shakespeare, paid 
for by sale of tickets, are entirely self-supporting, and, although we 
hire costumes, we have never incurred a financial loss.— Yours faithfully, 

Guy Boas. 


Sloane School, Chelsea. 


On and Off the Zebras 


Sir.—Janus, a car-owner, chivalrously takes the side of pedestrians in 
the matter of zebra crossings. May a pedestrian do a like service for 
car-drivers ? 

1. If pedestrians used to the full their new “ rights” traffic in bus 
parts could be brought to a complete stop simply by a pedestrian 
stepp'ng on to a zebra as the last of a crowd was stepping off it. 

2. 1 never. saw a case of a pedestrian being hit by a car on an old 
Belisha crossing, but I have already seen several hairbreadth escapes on 
zebras. The reason for this is obvious, if you think it out, so I w 
not take up space by explaining it. 

It is no answer to say that time is required in which to educate the 
public, because danger will always be near when foreigners and visitos 
In short, zebras are a mistake.— Yours 

A. H. BuRNE. 


to our cities are in the streets. 
faithfully, 
29 Sheffield Terrace, W.8. 
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In the tradition 
of things well done 





Down the centuries, the art of the 
silversmith has ranked 


world and 


gold and 
among the finest in th 


today it provides a valuable source of 
revenue from Overseas markets, where demand for this fine craftsmanship 
is heavy. Karachi, situated in the Sind Province, is famed for this*kind 
of traditional work and, like so many centres of Eastern commerce, its 
industrial and domestic banking needs are served by the National Bank of 
Ind For almost a century the National Bank of India has continued 
to further the interests of those concerned with Eastern trading and is, 
in consequence, well equipped to advise on any such matters. Your 


will be welcomed at the Head Office of the Bank, or at any 
of its branches. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Branches in: 


enquiries 
1 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, UGANDA, 
TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR AND ADEN. 
to the Government in ADEN, KENYA COLONY, UGANDA AND ZANZIBAR. 


Head Office : 26 BISHOPSGATF, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Banker 





Holiday 
Minded? 


In our ‘Continental Holidays 1952’ 
booklet there are many exciting 
ideas which, when realised, can 
provide the perfect holiday. Prices 
are at reasonable levels — especially 
when the advantages of our famous 
‘All-in’ terms are examined. 
Complete travel; hotel charges, 
excursions, tips, transfer fees, 
couriers, etc. are all included, and 
you know the cost of your com- 
tlete holiday before you start ! 





Here are some typical examples : * All in’ 
FRANCE Paris 8 days 3 excursions £22 10 0 
Le Tréport 8 days 2 excursions £15 10 6 
BELGIUM Ostend 8 days 2 excursions £is 0 0 
Bruges 8 days 2 excursions £15 17 6 
SWITZERLAND Montreux 10 days 3 excursions £22 12 6 
AUSTRIA Brand 10 days 3 excursions im 5 © 
GERMANY Rhoéndorf 9 days 3 excursions Zig Il 6 
HOLLAND Middelburg 8 days 3 excursions £15 19 6 


Send this coupon TODAY 
to 34, GILLINGHAM STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 


Name 
A 
| 
















land of 


warm sunshine, blue seas 


and pleasant ways 
of life and leisure 


Consult your Travel Agent or write 
This 


office is at your service for free, friendly 


for literature and information. 


and non-commercial advice on holidays 
in South Africa. 





SATOUR 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.|I 
TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 6235 





475 Fifth Ave., 
New York {7 
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South African Rugger 


Sir,—I was interested in Mr. Mallalieu’s account of a method of attack 
often practised by the South African Team, when Fry would kick the 
ball diagonally across the field and Marais was ready on the wing to 
catch it. It reminded me of a similar occurrence as far back as 1895, 
at Cambridge, when Mitchell kicked off diagonally and W. E. Tucker 
had posted himself on the wing to do the same thing as Marais. I 
cannot remember whether Tucker succeeded or whether the manoeuvre 
was often repeated, but he came, I believe, from South Africa, and 
so may have started that method of attack which has certainly succeeded 
in the case of this year’s South African team.—Yours faithfully, 

C. A. WEEKS. 

St. Faith's, Tilsmore Road, Heathfield, Sussex. 


A B.R. Experience 


Sir,—It has recently been my misfortune to travel by British Railways 
from London to Weymouth en route to Guernsey. The journey took 
exactly six hours (an. average speed of approximately 17 m.p.h.). For 
the first five hours the train was unheated. During the entire trip the 
corridors were crammed with weary passengers, although at least a 
third of the carriages were empty—being simply marked “ Reserved ” 

for whom ? 

Conditions were similar on the return trip a few days later. Can 
there be any possible explanation for this incredible inefficiency ? 

This is an experience that | should recommend your readers to avoi 
at all costs.—Your faithfully, CLAUDE G. BIARD. 

21 Rosary Gardens, South Kensington, S.W 


Side-lights in Fog 


Sir.—Both protagonists and antagonists of side-lights in fog seem to 
have overlooked the chief advantage of switching them on, which is 
to safeguard one’s rear with a red light. The selfish art of driving in 
a fog is to jostle for position behind a stout-hearted driver proceeding 
along the same route and be guided by the friendly glow of his rear 
light. To overtake him is folly; to find that he is diverging from your 
route is heartbreaking.—Yours faithfully, Ropert Lusty. 
Deepdene, Eaton Park Road, Cobham, Surrey 








Down from the skies drops cash for Malaya’ s outlying plantations— 
where pay-day must be pay-day if the free world is to get its rubber. 
Pilots of the Malayan Flying Clubs, fi »¢-hopping from estate 

t bushed jungle roads, maintain a delivery 

t without its risks. British Insurance covers those. 
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ssued by the British Insurance Association 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


TALK in the neighbouring village was of sanitation and septic tanks, 
The scheme for bringing water to rural areas has made some of the 
local people more familiar with word bacteria, and the old man who 
was doing most of the talking spoke of them with the assurance of one 
who had lived among them all his life. The quickest way of getting 
bacteria active in a septic tank, he said, was to go out and shoot a 
rabbit, bring it to the tank at once and put it in while it was still warm, 
In no time they would be—“ working.” Everyone in this little place 
is interested in the subject, whereas, before the scheme was brought o 
they were content if the piggery drain was below the level of the pump, 
With the advent of piped water and plumbing, the village pump wij 
become more of an ancient monument. The daily trudge along the 
street will be thankfully forgotten. Some of the pumps were notoriously 
unreliable, and the journey for water had to be taken across several 
fields to an old well or spring. 


R932 


Snow Tracks 


Snow on high ground, the forecast said. We can see the snow og 
the mountains right through the winter. It appears at the end of 
October, and is often visible on cold days in April. The snow we were 
promised came on the hilly farms above the village. The fields were 
blanketed and the frozen furrows obscured. A snow-covered field ig 
a sort of map of the wild life that is in it, and the whole story is ther 
for the man who can read the tracks. I find it engrossing to consider 
the relationship of the prints. Did the fox cross before the rabbit? 
Was the stoat after the mouse in the tuft that has so obviously beeg 
disturbed ? Even the story of the pot-hunter is there. The studs of hig 
boots are an incriminating signature, up the hedge, through the thicket 
to the place where feathers are embedded in the snow. By the stream 
this tracery of the footprints of birds is enough to keep one speculating 
for hours, for more than water-birds seek the banks at this time. It 
is only where the water runs that green life is exposed, and without it 
many birds would surely die. 


Cures for Hysteria 


Bob is very proud of his dogs, two dun-coloured whippets. He 
poaches with them in the dark, and although they may be missing for 
a considerable time, when they return they bring whatever they have 
caught and lay it at his feet. A short walk at night, he tells me, hardly 
ever fails to produce three or four rabbits. When I complimented him 
on the sleek condition of his helpers, he said I deserved some of the 
credit, for I had given him the hysteria remedy earlier in the year, I 
remember he called asking for leaves of a plant I only know as 
“ rabbit's ear,” saying he wanted to make a brew for his dogs. It seems 
this is an old cure for the complaint. The other favoured remedy for 
all ills, in both children and dogs in this part of the world, is 
asafoetida, which has such an odour that it frightens the sick into health, 


A Wayward Ewe 

The ewe peered at me from the top of the bank. I thought she 
meant to come down into the road, and waved my arms to drive her 
back, but she did no more than bang her forefeet on the ground. 
Thinking she was held by a thorn, I climbed up to set her free, and 
found she was wearing a triangle on her neck. This method of restrict- 
ing the wanderings of a particularly wayward sheep is often used here, 
Three hazel rods, as thick as a finger and about eighteen inches long, 
are tied behind the sheep’s head to form a triangle. The aperture will 
not allow the sheep to extract its head. When the wanderer goes to 
a gap in the hedge it cannot push through as jt has been in the habit of 
doing, for the protruding ends of the sticks catch on the adjoining 
bushes. In the case of the ewe I encountered, the device was having a 
different effect. It held the unfortunate sheep prisoner. Two ends of 
the triangle were wedged in the shoots of a holly bush, and it was only 
after a deal of struggling that I was able to release her. Off she went 
over the field, looking for some new way of escape. 


The Fruit of Labour 


In the garden things are dormant, but soon, jn the first mild day or 
two, insect life will revive and begin to do its work. It is time to check 
that the trees are banded, to spray tar oil wash, or, as I did last year, 
paint the branches with the wash. The tree I treated in this way is aa 
old one. I felt it needed a more thorough going-over, for the bark is 
crusted and wrinkled in places, and a spray often fails to reach such 
crevices. 1 think I did a good job. When I picked the fruit it seemed 
healthier and cleaner and I had a virtuous feeling at the recollection of 
the struggle 1 had had on that cold January day. 1 was only a little 
daunted when an expert informed me that my tree was past being worth 
a place in a garden. It is not short of fruit spurs, and the fruit, when it 
survives frost and gale, is satisfyingly sweet. IAN NIALL. 
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BOOKS OF 
The Genius of Lady Ritchie 


Thackeray ’s Daughter. Some Recollections of Anne Thac keray 
Ritchie « ompiled by Hester Thackeray Fuller and Violet 
Hammersley. (f uphorion Books. Dublin. 12s. 6d.) 


Jue works of Lady Ritchie are, one suspects, for the most part 
neglected nowadays. They are, perhaps, on a shelf with her brother- 
jn-law Leslie Stephen’s Hours in a Library or books by H. B. Marriott 
Watson, E. F. Benson, Alice Meynell, Austin Dobson—respected 
names that suggest a stir in the literary ocean of the past, the ripples 
of which have died or are dying away. The reminiscences of Lord 
Frederic or Lord Ernest Hamilton may be on the same shelf, and I 
think that nearby is a well-thumbed copy of Robert Elsmere. 1 am 
not trying to evoke a collection of junk but merely to indicate a 
literary climate different from our own, a time on the whole happier 
and sunnier, with more leisure for writers and for readers, but carrying 
with it those dangers of prolixity that attend fruitful authors in days 
of prosperity. Lady Ritchie’s novels, The Village on the Cliff and 
Old Kensington, for instance, still lie rather heavy in the hand even 
when we have blown the dust off them ; and though they are very 
much better than most of the novels of her time, and are full of 
felicities of phrase and impressionist touches that look forward to 
Virginia Woolf, they lack that final stamp of conviction that her 
father would have given them and that carries a book triumphantly 
from one generation to the next. How different it is when we take 
down éne of her volumes of essays—Blackstick Papers or From the 
Porch—and read her affectionate reminiscences of Dickens or of the 
early days of the Cornhill, or her warm intimate papers on Joachim, 
Mrs. Gaskell or Turgenev. Compared with the novels they have the 
attraction of an artist’s tentative sketches in water-colour or gouache, 
a charm often lost in the shiny varnish of the finished oils. This, we 
fecl, was her true genius. These are the things that posterity should 
cherish. 

Some reflections on these lines may have inspired the authors 
of Thackcray’s Daughter, which is one of the most delightiul books 
that | have read for a longtime. The success is Lady Ritchie's, not the 
authors’ oy the publisher’s ; this must be candidly, if regretfully, 
stated at the outset. Lady Ritchie’s personality triumphs over an 
undistinguished piece of book-production, a lamentable title-page, 
the amateurishness of the collaborators’ narrative and the painful 
naiveté of their footnotes. These faults are sad, but in a book that is 
really, after all, only an anthology of short passages trom Lady 
Ritchie's writings, they are not vital. Indeed, there may be some- 
thing to be said for the clumsy but sincere piety of these collaborators: 
if they had been better at their job, they might have stolen some of 
the limelight which is now properly concentrated on Thackeray's 
daughter. For she deserves to be remembered for herself, ** that dear 
fantastic lady,”’ as Henry James called her, who could’ date a letter 
** Yesterday,’’ who made a very happy marriage with a man seven- 
teen years younger than herself (and who, in reply to a friend who 
asked if she really loved him, answered ** Yes, but not well enough 
to refuse him **), who wore a ** very becoming *’ gown at her wedding 
but with it a ** rather trying *’ bonnet of muslin and lace, whose 
excellent definition of cynicism was that ** it is only dwelling on 
what is not, instead of thinking of what is in people,’’ Who per- 
suaded Onslow Ford to chip off part of the whiskers on Marochetti’s 
bust of her father in Westminster Abbey, and who, in the last letter 
she wrote before her death at eighty-one, asked: ** Who says 
* Youth’s a stuff will not endure *? It remains as long as we do and 
is older than age.”’ 

If there was a hint of eccentricity about Lady Ritchie, and if, as 
Sir Edmund Gosse said, her failing was **a sentimental vagueness, ’’ 
she could be precise enough on occasion, while her memory of events 
in her youth was singularly clear. To it we owe the vivid recollections 
that provide the main interest of Thackeray's Daughter—glimpses of 
her father, of Dickens, Charlotte Bronte, Leigh Hunt, the Brownings, 
Ruskin, Tennyson and many more, including Chopin. She had also 
a gift for philosophical reflections which are to be found scattered 
throughout her writings—and some of these Sir Desmond MacCarthy 
hes gathered together in his understanding foreword to this book. 
They recall the Trivia of Logan Pearsall Smith, so that it is no sur- 
prise to learn that she and he were friends. But her friends were to 
be found not only among the ** intellectuals.’” Having the wisdom, 
equally in her life and in her writing, to see that cleverness is not 
enough, she made works of ait out of them both—"* she liked so 
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many ordinary men and women.’’ The tablet to her memory at 
Freshwater is perfectly exact: 

**Her writing reveals the inheritance of genius. 

Her life the inspiration of loving kindness.’* 

If I were inclined to sympathise with her in anything, it would be 
in that particular for which most people, perhaps, would considor 
her especially fortunate, in having known so many of the famous. 
Certainly it has been the making of this book, but it must, | fancy, 
have involved her in some perplexity, if not in disillusionment. Yet 
her gay, optimistic nature never allowed her to be dispirited—and 
anyway, as Sir Desmond MacCarthy points out, she ** was tole. ant 
of bores.’’ Derek Huvson, 


Stage Enchantments 


Its Costume and Décor. By James Laver. Studio 
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Drama: 
Publications. 


THE Victoria and Albert Museum is, or should be, one of the meccas 
of all those many pilgrims who tread the theatrical way. That this 
national repository has come to house one of the world’s most 
important collections of material relating to the pluyhouse is due 
very largely to the enthusiasm and industry of Mt. Laver. As a 
member of the staff of the Department of Engraving, Illustration 
and Design (he is now its Keeper), he was responsible for gathering 
many of its treasures. 

In his foreword Mr. Laver modestly describes his object in the 
preparation of his book as the attempt ** to offer a clue through th: 
labyrinth ** of theatrical history, ** to erect signposts pointing td 
the work *’ of other scholars, and ** to draw the attention of students, 
in Britain and elsewhere; to the riches of the national collection.”’ 
Had this been all, his volume would still have been welco.ne, but it 
goes far beyond these limited endeavours. Mr. Laver is by way of 
being a theatrical philosopher, and his first chapter, Towards a Theory 
of the Theatre, with its emphasis upon magic and its references to 
primitive ceremonial, forms a brief but significant introduction to 
what follows. He sugzests that the drama has passed through three 
principal phases, each associated with one intermediary phase, and 
that we are now in th: midst of a fourth phase which is, in effect, 
a return to the first—** the first term of the ascending series,’’ the 
** final phase which is the same as the point of departure.’’ Drama 
as magic (with intermediate stress on religion) has given way to 
drama as decoration (with intermediate stress on literature), and that 
in turn has ceded place to the interests of science and psychology. 
Now we are returning to the realm of magic once more. 

Whether we agree with this schematic chart or not, it provides a 
central motif for the variegated pattern which Mr. Laver weaves out 
of the material at his command. Some of his chapters, naturally, 
are more interesting, both in text and in illustration, than others ; 
indeed, he himself specifically disavows any claim to be considered 
an expert in any but some of the periods of theatrical, history which 
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52 THE SPECTATOR, 
he brings under review. Thus when he is dealing with the Greek and 
Roman stages, and to a large extent when he is dealing with the 
mediaeval, he acknowledges that he is relying mainly upon the work 
of established authorities. A vastly different picture emerges as he 
turns to discuss the achievements of the age of decoration, his own 
special field. He is expert in that long-vanished but still vitally 
interesting world of Renaissance spectacle which produced the 
hundreds of entrées and tableaux vivants, delighting monarchs and 
Permitting subjects to demonstrate their loyalty. He has a great 
deal of significant material to present concerning those intermezzi by 
means of which the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries escaped from 
the fetters of the dread Three Unities. 

Particularly interesting and valuable here is his discussion of the 
vigorous work of Bernardo Buontalenti. And, when he approaches 
the eighteenth century, apart from the general excellence of his 
survey, he enriches our knowledge by producing a series of hitherto 
unnoted designs by Sir James Thornhill for the Arsinoe, Queen of 
Cyprus, the very first ** Italian ’’ opera performed in England, at 
Drury Lane in 1705. By ill fortune records of English stage-decora- 
tion during this period are virtually non-existent, and consequently 
these Thornhill sketches are of prime import. They may have no 
artistic worth ; their painfully symmetrical forms may but ill compare 
with the richness, vigour and variety of contemporary Italian designs ; 
but as historical documents unquestionably they are precious—poor 
things, but our own. 

So far as the modern period is concerned, Mr. Laver presents a 
rapid but capable account of the various tendencies—realistic, neo- 
romantic and symbol:c—which we have all seen exemplified in the 
theatre of our days, and he concludes by suggesting that perhaps the 
future lies in the hands of the American stage. ** Here, if anywhere, 
we may expect to see that final synthesis which shall rescue the 
theatre from its surface polish and its slick efficiency and place it once 
more in the forefront of those arts which transcend their time and 
climate and speak directly to the soul of man.”*’ 

In all, this book brings forward an array of over 200 illustrations, 
and the fact that they are so widely representative of the theatre’s 
history testifies amply to the immense resources, both in original 
material and in photographic reproduction, of the collections in the 
Victoria and Albert—from which the majority are taken. Many of 
them have never been hitherto reproduced, and for these illustrations 
alone this ** Studio *’ volume would be a valuable contribution to 
the theatre's record. ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 


Cortot on Chopin 


In Search of Chopin. By Alfred Cortot. 
Rena Clarke. (Peter Nevill. 12s. 


CHOopPIN has been dead only a little more than a century, and yet the 
number of books about him or in which he figures must be well over 
200. It therefore seems curious that the publishers of this latest 
literary portrait of the illustrious composer should refer to ** a 
singular lack *’ of such books, especially as no fewer than 179 are 
listed in the bibliography. Indeed, Chopin has been written about 
from almost every conceivable angle, including that of the alienist. 
There was Professor Lombroso for one, who in order to buttress his 
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theory about genius and madness must needs allege that Chopin 
was mentally deranged because he wished to be buried in his 
dress-clothes. The learned Professor was evidently unaware, as 
Huneker (if I remember rightly) pointed out in his own book, that to 
be thus clothed was simply a Polish custom, and had nothing to do 
with insanity, nor, for that matter, with genius. 

As for the amount of ink that has flowed in literary warfare 
regarding Chopin’s enigmatical liaison with George Sand, it must 
have run into gallons. Was the popular novelist a very masculine 
type of woman who on that account fell in love with effeminate 
young men, as some writers contend, or was all the cigar-smoking 
and masculine attire just a pose on her part? Moreover, was Chopin 
really as effeminate as his detractors asserted, mistaking as they 
may well have done his ultra-refinement, fastidiousness in matters 
of dress and his delicate health for what is loosely called effeminacy ? 

The answers to these questions, which might throw more light 
upon the Chopin-Sand affair, will not be forthcoming because no 
love letters could be found, but only a few short notes which contain 
no hint of the intimate relationship between the two. Yet the reason 
that no love letters have been unearthed may be simply that Chopin 
wrote none ; for although George Sand, after making a dead set 
at him, contrived to arouse his passions, she failed to inspire his love, 
This is the view M. Cortot takes and convincingly puts forward in 
his admirable and intriguing book, in which he makes no attempt 
to whitewash the character of George Sand nor that of Chopin, 
though obviously all his sympathies are for the latter. And how 
could they be otherwise ? This woman-novelist, after first seducing 
the still-young composer, subsequently found him so unsatisfactory 
that she expected him to share her favours with another man ; and 
to crown it all wrote ** her scandalous book, Lucrezia Florizani,” 
with Chopin as the thinly veiled ** hero *’ at whom she levels a host 
of accusations, against which his only defence could be to pretend 
not to recognise himself in the book at all. Yet if George Sand had 
faults which perhaps were not so very curious in a woman, Chopin 
had faults which were very curious in a genius ; he was a stickler 
for the conventions, and it always fretted his susceptibilities that the 
notorious authoress had involved him in an illicit relationship. 

The genius and character of Chopin will always remain an enigma 
—except to mystics and occultists, who believe that truly creative 
artists are simply mediums inspired to transmit the music of higher 
planes to the world of man. That Chopin was especially mediumistic 
in this sense is suggested by the fact that he ** lived in a world of 
dreams far away from reality,’’ and that he seemed to be quite 
oblivious of the great value and importance of his works. Referring 
to the 337 extant communications to his friends, M. Cortot says: 
** We can only be astonished at the detachment shown in his letters ; 
the excessive modesty ; the overwhelming bashfulness ; the inability 
to express in writing the superhuman quality of his work ; the flash 
of possessive genius.” Indeed, the allusions to his own compositions 
scattered through the collection of letters are so few as to be ** hardly 
worth preserving.’’ This is all the more surprising if we consider 
that Chopin was one of the most original and progressive composers 
who has ever lived ; he enriched the harmonic ** vocabulary °’ to an 
extent which no composer had done before him and no one composer 
has done since. 

Of M. Cortot’s book much might be said, for it is not merely a 
** musician’s book about a musician *’ but a work of considerable 
literary art. Yet as there is such a thing as damning with excessive 
praise, which is almost worse than damning with faint praise, I will 
merely say that, blasé as I am where reading books on music and 
musicians are concerned, once having started Jn Search of Chopin 
I became so engrossed that I was reluctant to put it down. The very 
excellent translation added to my enjoyment. Cyrit Scott. 


Talk from America 


Letters from America. By Alistair Cooke. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 12s. 6d.) 


Transatlantic Exchanges: Cross-Currents of Anglo-American 
Opinion in the Nineteenth Century. Selected and Introduced 


by Yvonne flrench. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 16s.) 


THE publication of these two books illustrates very well the perennial 
interest of the theme and the changes in its content. Miss ffrench, 
starting with the rebellion of the colonies and ending with early Shaw, 
covers what one may call the growing-pains period of Anglo-American 
cross-talk. The bold, unbiddable boy sets up for himself, and he and 
his progenitor exchange words, most of them rude, while each has 
been getting adjusted to the situation. They are highly entertaining 
or revealing words in many cases, as one might expect from Samuel 
Johnson and George Bernard Shaw, but they do represent a now 
dead era in which the differences of America from Britain were @ 
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54 THE SPECTATOR, 
matter for deprecation, rejoicing, apprehension or amusement 
but were never things to be taken for granted. The heavy father 
and the saucy son are in a perpetual odi et amo mood, complicated by 
political passions and necessities, political and economic vicissitudes ; 
and Miss ffrench’s extracts, none of them long, some very short, 
make this an admirable anthology and provide excellent serious and 
light reading. 

With Mr. Cooke we are in another century and another world. 
First of all there is the medium. Some of Miss ffrench’s writers were 
reporters, but their reports came slowly, by ship, not even by cable. 
Mr. Cooke is a reporter of the highest eminence in the old sense of 
the term, as readers of The Manchester Guardian know. (The M.G. 
of course does now use the cable services.) But he is equally or 
possibly more eminent in another and very modern form of reporting, 
reporting by radio. As the cover shows (and for once the camera 
does not lie), Mr. Cooke is highly photogenic, and when trans- 
Atlantic television starts he will no doubt star on it. But for the 
moment it is as one of the most celebrated and listened-to voices 
on the air that M1. Cooke is best known. Here we have reprinted 
a selection of his Letters from America, and any moderately hardened 
listener will start with a slight bias or a slight fear at the thought that 
these are reprinted talks. For nothing is more clearly established 
in the dark science of radio than that a good talk must be a talk, 
that to compose one with an eye on The Listener is fatal to the con- 
versational character of the medium. It takes a great deal of skill 
to compose talks that are first-class because they are first-class as 
talks and are equally effective in print. Not quite equally effective, 
although they are as readable as they are hearable, for we miss the 
** tone *’ of ‘** Good evening,’’ the air of controlled speed that 
makes Mr. Cooke so easy to listen to. But readable these talks 
certainly are. 

They are also a good deal more than readable. Wisely, Mr. Cooke 
has not selected those talks that he had to give and rightly had to 
give on current topics. There is no ‘* flash *’ news here in the manner 
of Mr. Walter Winchell, no prophecy even after the event, little of 
what Americans coarsely call ** heavy thinking.’’ There is a first 
section, perhaps the most interesting of the lot, which might be called 
** The Education of Alistair Cooke,’’ an account of the adjustment 
of an Englishman to this strange new world and the failure of many 
Englishmen to make the adjustment. This is as good as, and more 
representative than, the first chapter of The Loved One. 7 

Then there are the evocations of a personality ; here the portrait 
of Joe Louis alone makes the book worth-while. To Will Rogers 
as a wit and popular philosopher | was and am what the Americans 
call sligh‘ly allergic, but this is at least a brilliant plaidoyer. And 
(here the allergy is the other way round) Mr. Cooke does a brilliant 
job on Washington—a city whose present depression and jitters are 
in part due to the cold and brutal manner in which Mr. Cooke 
snubs it. And, here I am leading with my chin, Mr. Cooke’s defence 
of his beloved New York, originally made in reply to some hot and 
hasty words by Mr. Priestley, left me still thinking it’s a wonderful 
place to visit, sometimes. 

As a means of conveying the atmosphere of America, the account 
of the Ametican seasons is the most brilliant of the lot. How to 
convey the feeling of the American fall and still more its appearance 
in New England to people huddling over their electric stoves in an 
English October—or June—is a problem indeed and one brilliantly 
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solved. He notes what always astonishes me—the disappear 
of grass in the winter in the northern States, a condition of baldness 
that is suddenly cured by a kind of costumier’s act in spring, Here 
is America or large parts of America. And Mr. Cooke makes one 
realise how large are the parts of America as well as the whole of 
America. Broadway and the desert, Florida and California— 
are all here, presented with great art and knowledge. But the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé used to tun a train, even if only asq 
symbol, to Santa Fé. 1 know because I made the journey in 1926, 
but that was before Mr. Cooke set about abolishing the Atlantic 
Ocean every week. D. W. Brogan, 


The Indian Princes 


Kingdoms of Yesterday. 3y Sir Arthur Lothian. (John Murray, 2is,) 


No one is better qualified than the writer of this book to depict the 
princely States of India, large and small, in the years preceding their 
liquidation by the present Delhi Government. The system of direct 
persona] rule prevailed throughout the sub-continent when British 
over-lordship began, and it was maintained, subject to the para. 
mountcy of the British Crown, over almost half the area of the 
country until the withdrawal of external authority in August, 1947, 
By then Sir Arthur Lothian had spent nearly 30 years in British 
Residencies in what was called ** Indian India ’’— as distinct from 
** British India ’’—or at Delhi in the Political secretariat. Numerous 
books of such experiences, also containing many gocd stories, have 
been published in the present century ; but Kingdoms of Yesterday 
has more permanent value than its predecessors for the light thrown 
on events and personalities connected with the extinction of the 
princely order of rulers. It provides material for future historians, 

Sir Arthur was one of the three senior officers selected by Lord 
Linlithgow to tour the States and stimulate the princes to accede to 
the Federal plan provided for in the India Act of 1935. He regards 
as one of the tragedies of history the hesitations and delays on the 
part of many of them, whereby, when the Second World War came, 
the Federal plan was put into cold storage and never emerged to the 
light of day. One great purpose of the 1935 Act was.to uphold the 
many assurances from Queen Victoria’s Proclamation onwards that 
the territories, rights and dignities of the princes would be scrupu- 
lously maintained. 

Sir Arthur is critical of the statements made by British Cabinet 
Ministers during the post-war discussions to the effect that para- 
mountcy would not be transferred to any successor Government, 
and the princes would ** regain their independence ’’ and be free 
to choose as to adhesion or non-adhesion to the Indian Union or to 
Pakistan. Mr. Nehru’s Government was not bound by pledges of 
the former Paramount Power. Under the ruthless direction of the 
late Sardar Vallabbhai Patel the States were thrust into the Union 
and the princes were pensioned off. Sir Arthur recognises that the 
continuance of British authority in India after the war would have 
been an anachronism, but considers that the States so long familiar 
with paternalism should have come to adult franchise and parlia- 
mentary government by educative stages. This, however, was a 
matter for Indian decision. The lack of candour shown in Whitehall 
as to the hard realities the princes had to face was due, in part at 
least, to the high-powered speed of the final stages of British with- 
drawal. FRANK BROWN. 


An Epic Fragment 


Lost City of the Incas. by Hiram Bingham. (Phoenix House. 218.) 


WHEN, in about the year 1630, Fernando Montesinos was gathering 
material for his history of Peru, he obtained from the old men he 
consulted a long story of pre-Inca kings, called Amautas, who had 
their capital at Cuzco. It was said that when the sixty-second 
Amauta, Pachacuti VI, was slain in a war with barbarian hordes 
from the plains of Argentina, his body was carried away secretly 
to a place of safety called Tampu-tocco, whither, the kingdom falling 
into disunity, those loyal to his elected heir retired With their new 
king, leaving Cuzco deserted. The kings of Tampu-tocco reigned 
there many centuries, and it was there that the first ruler to be called 
an Inca, Manco Capac, was born. The story goes that he, with his 
brothers, recccupied Cuzco, conquered many provinces and founded 
the dynasty which ruled Peru until the Spanish Conquest. 

As soon as the Spaniards captured Cuzco in 1533, they set up 
as puppet-ruler Manco II, who revolted, and in defeat fled with 
his sons down into the Urubamba Valley where the Spaniards could 
not follow. Here the last’ of the Incas were shut away from their 
enemies by steep precipices, towering passes, glaciers, jungles and 
dangerous rapids, and here for 35 years they enjoyed independence. 
They had two capitals—Vitcos, where they received refugees, 
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“What's in that basket, Mrs. Ellis? 


Flour is never actually se/f-raising. It depends for this property upon 


the addition of aerating powders. Most of these, in turn, depend on food 


- 


phosphates supplied to the miller by Albright and Wilson. There is scarcely a shopping 
basket throughout the country which does not carry, anonymously, in at least one of its packages, 


some part of Albright and Wilson's output of essential phosphate products. 





49 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 taw! 
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emissaries and missionaries, and Vilcapampa. Vitcos was aban- 
doned after the death of the last Inca in 1571, and Vilcapampa, 
whose existence was unknown to the Spaniards, was completely lost 
for three centuries until its discovery—as ** Machu Picchu ’’—by 
the author of this book and his companions. Mr. Bingham argues 
cogently that Machu Picchu, or Vilcapampa the Old, is in fact 
identical with the ancient Tampu-tocco. There is at least poetic 
significance in his conviction that the birth-place of the Inca dynasty 
should have been also its final haven. 

Mr. Bingham’s main expedition in search of the lost capital was 
made in 1911. After a journey which meant cutting through dense 
underbrush, climbing the sides of precipices on hands and knees 
and crossing icy torrents where a slip meant certain death, the 
explorers found themselves in a region between the Apurimac and 
Urubamba rivers which—1,500 square miles in extent—was un- 
marked on any map, and whose very existence had been unsuspected 
until their entry. In the roughest corner of this inaccessible region 
they found the object of their search, a stone-built city of sur- 
prising beauty, with agricultural] terraces, burial grounds and two 
temples, one of which is claimed to be unsurpassed by any in Peru. 
The city itself was somewhat bare of artifacts, but in the burial 
caves cooking pots, food vessels and some personal ornaments were 
found. The remains of 173 individuals were disinterred, of whom 
some 150 were women—a fact leading to the plausible conclusion 
that the last residents of Machu Picchu were the ** Virgins of the 
Sun ** or Chosen Women who lived in sanctuaries scattered through- 
out the Inca Empire, and whose lives were consecrated to the service 
of the kings and priests. 

Although the story Mr. Bingham has to tell is of great intrinsic 
interest, he does not pretend to imaginative insight or literary 
artistry, and one could wish, ungratefully enough, that his material 
had fallen into hands more capable of exploiting its potentialities. 
Even so, it is impossible to read his narrative without being stirred 
and disquieted by the epic story upon which it throws its own 
arresting flicker of light. The book is pleasingly produced, and 
there are 66 pages of fair to medium photographs. D. S. SAVAGE. 


Exuberant Living 


A Window ona Hill. By Richard Church.  Iustrated by G We 


Bacon, (Hale. 


Disservice is done to even the best of books when their publishers’ 
blurbs are couched in extravagant or inaccurate terms. A Window on 
a Hill is a case in point. The blurb suggests that this is a country 
book, whereas it is a book of essays with a (mainly) country back- 
ground—a very different thing—and that it ranks Mr. Church with 
Jefferies and Hudson, whereas there is nothing here that bears the 
slightest comparison either to Jefferies’ work or Hudson’s. This 
claim is the more to be regretted since Mr. Church is well able to 
stand full-square on his own ground, namely, that of a literary 
essayist, and since every page of his latest book conveys the reader 
into the society of one whose warm heart and observant eye make him 
at once the liveliest and most individual of companions. What 
exuberance he has! Zest, indeed, is the very man; he can even get 
a lump in the throat at a Women’s Institute garden-party (in the rain), 
and every morning sees him waken to a day which will certainly 
interrupt the common round with some incident fetched from the 
** world of light.’’ ** I cannot get up in the morning,”’ he writes, 
** without experiencing some little domestic incident . . . that starts 
my imagination and reminds me of the vast wealth on which even 
the poorest of us may draw if our faith in life is perceptive enough.’’ 
Such a man could hardly fail to be good company when, in addition 
to this gift of attracting the significant incident, he possesses a notable 
ability to reveal it in the written word. 

Sometimes, admittedly, this ability is almost too facile, betraying 
thereby not so much the countryman of the blurb as the literary man 
discovering the countryside of his choice. Thus the scents of spring 
are a ** Botticelli fragrance,’’ and the stance of a yellow-hammer in 
song suggests **‘ a three-cornered hat and a court-sword.’’ Even 
T. E. Brown’s ** O blackbird, what a boy you are ! *’ is quoted with 
Such a pitch of rapture, one would suppose, is difficult to 
too difficult, anyway, for the regular countryman whose 
daily life is grounded in the exacting clay. Mr. Church, however, 
finds it easy enough. ‘* The way to live,’’ he recommends, ** is to 
fill every moment with newness and even with rapture, so that it 
comes with a surprised recognition upon us as a revealing experience : 
new, yes, but also filled with ancient time, an accumulation of 
significance almost too much for us to bear.’* 

if disproportionate space has been allowed in this short review for 
the less acceptable aspect of a book that is essentially enjoyable, the 
publisher's blurb must bear the blame. Mr. Church entirely fulfils 
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the first requirement of all essayists, that their words should hold 
the mirror to a likable personality. Whatever he is writing about 
bird tapping on his study window, a sojourn in France, blossom-time 
or snowfall—he imbues with delight. The reader who, forgetti 
the indiscretions of the dust-cover, anticipates the rewarding compan 
of a writer ready to make him free of his converted oast-h y 
among the cherry orchards of Kent, and to entertain him with Vivid 
and generous comments on a number of things, from books to birds, 
France to Venice, will certainly be only delighted. 

C. HENRY WArRren, 


Frenchwomen in London 


Paloma. By Mrs. Robert Henrey. (Dent. 


WHEN people write in a language not their own, they often ugg 
words in a way that give new glitter to what had become tarnished 
with uncaring use. So it is with Mrs. Robert Henrey, a French. 
woman writing in English. Her last book, The Little Madeleine 
was a masterpiece, and this Paloma is not. But it can be read with 
great pleasure and discriminating appreciation, and one of the prin. 
cipal reasons for this is its frequent felicity of phrase. 

Paloma was, like Mrs. Henrey herself, a Frenchwoman living ig 
London, but when Mrs. Henrey met her in Green Park in 1944, she 
was already an old woman, an extraordinary old woman of 
vitality and eccentricity, dressed in a zipped shroud of black wool, 
Gradually, as Mrs. Henrey improved on the acquaintance, she dis. 
covered that Paloma, born a poor French girl in a village outside 
Saulieu, had been in her day one of the fabulous Gaiety Girls, and 
even among these a beauty. Snippets of her life are doled out to 
Mrs. Henrey until the war ends and she goes back to her village, 
Mrs. Henrey visits her there and meets her family, and between this 
time and the next visit Paloma dies. We have learnt only a little 
of her life, the little her biographer was able to discover ; but in 
so far as Mrs. Henrey knew her, we know her too. 

The trouble is that Mrs. Henrey simply didn’t know enough about 
Paloma to make so large a book. Paloma is, from the time we first 
meet her, a static and undeveloping personality, and though Mrs, 
Henrey is able to intrigue us, as she herself was intrigued, with 
Paloma’s past, she was not able to find out enough about her either 
to satisfy our curiosity or to justify the length of the book. 

But this is to criticise the matter ; the manner is irreproachable and 
a constant delight. Savoury phrases leap from the page. ‘* My 
father was a joyous man, delicious and vulgar *’—this is Paloma 
speaking. Mrs. Henrey herself has sometimes an oddly eighteenth 
century flavour in her choice of words ; she speaks correctly ofa 
** post-house ’* where we should use the more general ** hotel.”’ Or 
when the old French gentleman shows her the path behind his cottage 
and comments, ** I venture to think you will not find the way long, 
for it is pretty and the trees will give you shade,’’ we are translated 
to an older world of simple rustic elegance. And when she quotes 
her French characters speaking of death, there is always the phrase 
to startle and be remembered. MARGHANITA LASKL 
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“On Thames’ Broad Aged Back” 


The Thames: From Mouth to Source. ByL.7T.C. Rolt. 28 Plates 


in Colour. (Batsford, 12s.) 


It is a nice point who has the more exacting task, the chronicler or 
the topographer of Thames, the one in his choice of what to leave 
out and put in, the other in how to present a readable account of 
a subject bristling with perplexities and complexities. Mr. Rolt has 
exceptional qualifications for his formidable theme. He is a fresh- 
water navigator of wide experience, a countryman with an individual 
style of his own and an engineer by training who can write with 
authority on the construction of flash weirs, pound locks, cuts, 
culverts, wharfs, bridges and river-craft, together with the ways of 
watermen, It is no mean advantage to the reader that he has 
travelled the navigable reaches of Thames, apart from London River, 
in his own narrow boat. 

As for the historical issue, it was perhaps the wisest course to 
follow his own predilections and ignore what was of small pet 
sonal interest to him. We may wonder why he has so little to say 
about Strawberry Hill, considering that it is the point of junction 
between the jurisdictions of the Port of London Authority and the 
Thames Conservancy, about Hambleden, one of the most delectable 
of the riverside villages, and about the changes in vernacular archi 
tecture along the banks. He is certainly incorrect in describing 
Lechlade as the boundary between the limestone and the brick, tile 
and timber of the Vale of the White Horse, for there is plenty 
stone-building in the Vale. He might, too, have mentioned that tht 
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9 Publication Date: Jan. 15th 
The 
Life and Cases of 


MR. JUSTICE 
HUMPHREYS 


By Stanley Jackson 


Barrister-at-Law 


S" TRAVERS HUMPHREYS whose legal career is 
J outstanding in the history of jurisprudence, 
is England’s greatest living authority on the 
Criminal Law. In addition to providing a brilliant 
record of his achievements and a masterly analysis 
of his legal technique, this new biography 
describes in authentic detail, most of the famous 
Court dramas in which Sir Travers played a dom- 
inant role including the Crippen, Seddon, Brides in 
the Bath, Thompson-Bywaters, Rous>, Haigh 
and other trials. Himself a Barrister-at-law, the 
author draws a penetrating study of a great 
Judicial mind at work. 9 pages of illustrations. 


From All Booksellers 15s.° yer. 
ODHAMS 
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‘They found 1,200 
tons of me.... 


they didn’t know 
they had!’ 


Ses 






says 
JACK SCRAP 








The director of a South Wales firm that takes a pride in 
its good ** housekeeping ” made a personal tour of his works 
in search of scrap shortly after his colleagues had made what 
they thought was a clean sweep. —--—--—-—---—----~— 


He found 1,200 tons of good 
Speed the 


scrap in the form of obsolete 
SGRAP 


machinery, surplus stores, unused 


sidings, and miscellaneous equip- 
the Steel 


ment that hadn’t been thought of 
as scrap at all. 

See what you can find. If we 
don’t turn our scrap into steel 
we shan’t get the steel our in- 
dustries need. 


poccco oo ------- 


Scrap Merchants will help with dismantling and collection. 


Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 


British Iron and Steel Federation, Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 
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monk of Reading Abbey who wrote ‘‘ Sumer is icumen in *’ is not 
** unknown ** but probably was John of Fornsete who wrote this 
enchanting lyric in 1226. 

But these are almost quibbles, and should hardly cast a passing 
shadow over a delightful and most praiseworthy book, handling its 
extensive knowledge with masterly lightness and written with a wel- 
come pungency and vigour of narrative. What Mr. Rolt has written 
about the shameful disfigurement of the most storied of rivers by 
the City of Oxford, and of the man-made desolation between 
Greenwich and Woolwich (affording the most accusing of contrasts 
between its present waste of fertility as ** a vast refuse dump, 
smouldering, noisome, rat-infested °" and what it was when Celia 
Fiennes saw it in 1697—*‘* some lands cloathed with trees, others 
with grass and flowers, gardens, orchards, with all sorts of herbage 
and tillage, with severall little towns all by the river °*), badly needed 
saying. He is also revealing in his account of the dash and enter- 
prise of the Dutch coasters carrying Tyne coal to the Kingston 
gasworks in contrast with our own lack of initiative and growing 
dislike of hard work. It is discriminating of him, too, not to be too 
hard upon the Thames-side bungalow, ** an Edwardian-Tudor- 
Rococo jamboree,’* though it may also be noticeable for the gaiety 
of its gardens and trimness of its lawns. 

The book, a small folio, is enlivened by watercolours and aqua- 
tints (oh, the river’s change between our date and theirs !) by Westall, 
Samuel! Scott, Farington, Canaletto, Thomas Hearne, George Shep- 
herd, Robert Havell (who in my view takes the palm with his ** The 
Thames near Fawley Court *’) and others. One sighs that they are 
not better reproduced, but a more downright cause of complaint is 
the map of the Thames spread across two pages. The reader is con- 
fronted with a welter of place-names, so smudgily black as to make 
some undecipherable, and a criss-cross of railway lines like centi- 
pedes and so aggressive that cartography turns into a puzzle- 
diagram : Find the Thames. H. J. MASSINGHAM. 


° ° 
Fiction 
The Complete Short Stories of Somerset Maugham. 
Il and Il each). 

The Pillar. By David Walk« (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
Prisoner’s Base. By Mary Mitchell. (Methuen 12s, 6d,) 
The Sun Behind Me. By Ursula Keir (Collins 
(Richards Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Volumes 


(Heinemann 12s 


ros. 6d.) 


Margaretta’s Choice. By Powel! Edwards 
THE concentration into three volumes of stories scattered in a lifetime 
of writing for magazines appears to be mildly disturbing to Mr. 
Somerset Maugham. He is at pains to rearrange them for the sake 
of variety, so that, with the exception of the Ashenden spy-stories, 
which are allowed one continuous sequence in the second volume, he 
breaks up the subject-matter and the chronology, leaving the curious 
with nothing more revealing than a stack of magazines from which 
the dates have been removed. But there is a repetitive quality in 
Mr. Maugham himself, an almost compulsive probing of certain 
facts and situations, which is too strongly marked for Concealment 
in 1,600 pages. So that, here, in spite of himself, he is. 


** It is one of the advantages of democratic government,’’ says one 
of his characters, a French Governor, in A Marriage of Convenience, 
written as far back as 1906, ** that if you have sufficient influence, 
merit, which might otherwise pass unnoticed, generally receives its 
due reward.’” In 1906, although he had a successful novel on the 
scoreboard, it is fair to say that Mr. Maugham himself had not 
received the reward of his merit, but by 1931 he undoubtedly had, 
and we are surprised, if we are paying attention to trifles, to find 
practically no adjustment to the long-forgotten mot of the Frenchman 
a full quarter of a century later, when the District Officer in The 
Door of Opportunity remarks, ** The great advantage of democratic 
government that merit, with influence to back it, can be pretty 
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sure of receiving its reward.’’ And although the aphorism might 
be thought somewhat flat for this degree of repetition, we find him 
toying with it a decade later still in The Summing Up. ** | do not” 
he there concludes, ** arrogantly ascribe to my merits what has come 
to me, but to some concatenation of unlikely circumstances for which 
I can offer no explanation."’ Success and failure, in the most 
generally accepted sense of the words, are among Mr. Maugham’s 
minor obsessions. 


But in this three-volume summary of his interests, we are equally 
struck by the omissions. In the last of the new prefaces Mr. Maugham 
confesses that the life he describes in Malaya in the “twenties and 
"thirties no longer exists. **Aviation,’’ he says, ** has changed alf 
that.’’ **Aviation? *’ we ask ourselves. And he explains the effect 
on the characters of the officials and planters which the long seq 
communications of the old days inevitably produced. As a sub. 
sidiary change he indeed notes what is called ** the emergency,” 
But that is quite new and arbitrary : ** It may be that some of those 
peoples, Malays, Dyaks, Chinese, were restive under the British rule, 
but there was no outward sign of it.’’ Strangely enough within 
fifty pages of this statement Mr. Maugham reprints a description of 
a revolt among Chinese coolies, which he wrote twenty years ago, 
The description is a brief one, and his only interest is the vivid light 
thrown on the cowardice of a District Officer whose career is broken 
by it. 

One should add that there is nothing blind or accidental in Mr, 
Maugham’s detachment from the more fundamental issues of our 
time. To have introduced a digression on the stirring of nationalism 
and race-consciousness into such a story would not only have des. 
troyed its superb concentration and unity; it would have been 
remote from the interests of the public for which he was writing, 
Mr. Maugham is too considerable an artist to have denied himself a 
passionate interest in the particular character patterns which fascinate 
him, but he keeps within the limits required by the magazine editors 
between the wars. The aim of the writer of fiction,’* he says in 
his lecture The Writer's Point of View, which was published by the 
National Book League last month, ** is not to instruct, but to please, 
If readers want to inform themselves on the pressing problems of the 
day they will do well to read, not novels, but the works that specific. 
ally deal with them.*’ The view is a neat inversion of a directive 
issued by the late Comrade Zhdanov, and one notes with regret that, 
while Dostoievsky and Wilde were deported by the latter, Tolstoy 
and Dickens are sent rejection slips by Mr. Maugham. 

There are fortunately novels of which the reviewer can only say: 
Read this, it is good. Mr. David Walker’s The Pillar presents us 
with a group of Allied prisoners in five years of war, so vividly, con- 
vincingly and with such a nice sense of values, that any summary, 
including the publisher’s on the dust-jacket, is likely to put off the 
readers who would most enjoy it. At the risk of following suit, I 
would add that Mr. Walker has absorbed lessons in technique from 
Ernest Hemingway and the cinema without having sacrificed any- 
thing in depth or freshness, and that he holds one’s excitement as 
well as one’s sympathy from the first page to the last. 

It may be that novelists ask too much of their imagination in 
tackling situations which are by nature remote from their experience. 
The other novel on this list which deals with a prisoner-of-war has a 
blurred quality where it should be sharp, and an over-exact quality 
where it should be suggestive : 

** He closed his hands, clenching them ever tighter until the pain 
of his long nails digging into his palms diverted his mind, and raising 
them to his mouth, he began biting them shorter.”’ 

It is in vain that Miss Mary Mitchell piles on such details in het 
anxiety to convince us of the reality of her hero’s war-time nightmare 
in Prisoner’s Base. Bob Broughty is a real and exciting character 
as a shop-assistant in his Australian small-town, and there Miss 
Mitchell knows how to elicit our love for him and for those he loves, 
but we become careless from precisely that moment in the air over 
Germany when ‘* he followed mechanically the routine he had 
practised so often during his training, pulled the release cord at 
just the right moment, and went through the inevitable agonised 
seconds wondering whether the parachute would open.’’ Our 
interest returns in Australia after the war, but by then it is late. 


The Sun Behind Me should have a topical attraction for those who 
wish to heighten their sympathy for the Egyptians. Setting her first 
novel in Cairo, Miss Ursula Keir scores more heavily for her gift of 
penetrating the human mind just West of Suez than for her sense of 
artistic control. Mr. Powell Edwards in Margaretta’s Choice shows 
an opposite tendency. Nicely constructed, his novel about the 
Countess Gilderoy (** a little bored, and not only with the rive! nd 
the seasons of the year, but with him to whom she was mar! 
is too remote from humanity to be placed either West or E: 
Suez. TANGYE LEAN. 
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No smoke streams over the coaches of 
this Royal Scot. No boilers demand 
constant stoking. No great noise 
assails the driver. These 1,600 h.p. 
diesel-electric locomotives, 10,000 
and 10,001 haul heavy goods and 
passenger expresses with equal effici- 
ency. Their diesel engines and electric 
equipment were designed and built 


by ‘ ENGLISH ELECTRIC’. 
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The Bookman’s London. By Frank Swin- 
nerton. (Wingate. The Londoner’s Library. 
1 gs.) 


Mr. SWINNERTON is a good deal of a 
phenomenon. He has (as he says in his 
preface) a passion for facts, and these facts, 
once collected, he never forgets. If one were 
to stop there, the same could be said of many 
a pedant. But Swinnerton is the reverse of 
a pedant. His outlook on life, letters and 
other people is one of mischievous geniality ; 
his judgements are generous ; his friendships 
innumerable ; his response to a changing 
London over a busy, inquisitive half century 
as publisher, novelist, critic, autobiographer 
and literary causeur, as—even more impor- 
tantly—an inveterate wanderer through 
streets and alley-ways, is at once traditional 
and progressive. 

All these qualities abound in The Book- 
man’s London, a work no living being other 
than Swinnerton could have written. Its 
fault, if it has a fault, is to be over-lavish 
with historical fact and personal reminis- 
cence, to have, in other words, attempted too 
much. To crowd into 75,000 words a 
description of London from the time of 
Dickens to the early 1900s, a sketch of the 
personalities of London authors from Ben 
Jonson to the present day, of publishers 
and booksellers from the *70s onward, of 
houses with literary associations, of libraries 
and social clubs, means inevitably a slurring 
of individual emphasis under the compulsion 
of ruthless condensation. 

From the throng of characters whom 
Swinnerton parades before us, we take 
immediate notice of Gissing, Bennett and 
Wells, of Martin Secker and John Wilson. 
These are portrayed with the vividness of 
intimate understanding. But the references 
to several others are hurried and perfunctory; 
and among the comments on the second- 
hand and the remainder trade are a few which 
would require more space than Swinnerton 
had at his disposal if they were to escape 
challenge. 

Apart, however, from a certain uneven- 
ness, deliberately risked by the writer when 
he agreed to the scope suggested for his 
work, The Bookman’s London is an impressive 
tour de force. \ts easy handling of stored 
kn@vledge, its engaging informality, may 
give an impression of casual anecdotage. 
It is rather a swift survey of the labyrinth of 
London in terms of book-folk, by one who 
for 50 years has been mastering the pattern 
of that labyrinth and learning its secret. 
The book is excellently illustrated and has 
vintage Victorian end-papers. S. 


Kiddar’s Luck. By Jack Common. 
style Press. 9s. 6d.) 


Many incidents in this book about the boy- 
hood of a railwayman’s son in a Newcastle 
suburb early in this century must appear 
more humorous to the reader who has not 
shared that experience than they did to the 
author at the time. All readers, however, 
must be predisposed in favour of the book 
since, unlike so many of its kind, it is neither 
grittily depressing, drearily sordid, nor 
politically tendentious. That it is none of 
these things, and that we can enjoy the 
humours of this rough, penurious life of the 
back-streets is due to Mr. Common’s 
admirable outlook on life now and his 
artistry. This outlook is not causcd by the 


(Turn- 
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fact that Mr. Common has ‘‘ made good,”’ 
or made a million. But after labouring in a 
foundry, mending automatic machines and 
selling shoes—he is at present. digging the 
Sussex earth—Mr. Common does write 
extremely well. If he did not, such things 
as the decline of his mother into a 
drunkard, a pawner of the household 
possessions for stout, would be intoler- 
able. As it is the scene where she, earlier 
crippled by a fall, is run into the police 
station as a suspected drunk because she 
trips with a pram full of children. in the 
street, steers between the Scylla of mawkish- 
ness and the Charybdis of the pseudo- 
tough. The reader is often moved, but at 
the same time lifted away from mere senti- 
mentality into the region where his feelings 
are purified rather than harrowed. This is 
largely the achievement of the prose which 
is swift and sharply vivid, and which shares 
more of the early Elizabethan spirit than 
just its exuberance. The pictures of his 
school friends, Ben, the one-eyed gunner, 
and Edmund, the rather superior boy whose 
mother had ‘*‘ pearly ear-rings and a thin 
gold bangle—altogether a Ma-de-luxe,’’ 
have a fresh clarity ; his observations, such 
as ** Boredom, or the ability to endure it, 
is the hub on which the whole universe of 
work turns,’’ ring true and sensible. The 
characters of his father with his roughness, 
and his insistence on keeping to time (he 
was an engine-driver), of his mother and his 
two grandmothers are very well done ; but 
one likes particularly his ability to generalise 
accurately but at the same time amusingly 
about working-class life. ma Bs 
Oxford: University and City. By A. R. 
Woolley. (Art & 215s.) 


THE appearance of yet another book on 
Oxford must be justified by adequate new 
photographs and a readable, fresh and 
enlightening narrative. The illustrations are 
not easily found, for photographers, like 
authors, are apt to indulge in sentimental 
clichés, while many readers of an Oxford 
survey will have firm feelings about the most 
endearing angle of ** the High,’ a curious 
side street, or a little house in Bath Place 
which has been unforgivably forgotten. It 
is no simpler to produce a pleasant text which 
includes all essential facts in due proportion, 
suggests the growth and relationship of city 
and university and the historical importance 
of *‘ one of ye most famous and learned 
companyes of men that ever was visible in 
ye Christian World.’” Mr. Woolley’s text 
avoids all the pitfails and it is admirable. 
Without a trace of pedantry and with many 
enlivening touches he has written an inte- 
grated account of the foundation of the 
colleges, the feud between town and gown 
which brought academic supremacy, the 
struggle with Catholicism in the seventeenth 
century and with the Hanoverians in the 
next; describing the foundation of three 
colleges within the last quarter-century, he 
has suggested some of Oxford’s future. As 
he has also provided an itinerary, a chrono- 
logical list of colleges, a list of famous 
alumni, a bibliography, and even the text of 
that strange survival, the bidding prayer 
which is only used three times a year, the 
visitor will be excellently equipped. The 
photographs are surprisingly unhackneyed, 
and some of them are notably good. Keble 
has not been shown, but the only unfortunate 


Technics. 


omissions are pictures of Merton Street and 
the small side streets which are some of the 
minor pleasures of the City, and of lectures 
and tutorials which would give some 
suggestion of undergraduate life. IR, 


Oliver Goldsmith. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 


By William Freeman, 
18s.) 

** Even biography,’”’ 
Life of Goldsmith, ** has its critics jealous 
for its due and proper dignity.’’ Mp. 
Freeman's book is not dignified, its style ig 
uneven and often verges on the popular ; it 
shows, too, the fault of the enthusiast who 
has spent time on research and is too fond 
of his facts to edit them : entertaining though 
they are, one could dispense with a contents 
list and marriage column from The Gentle. 
man’s Magazine. None the less, the general 
reader should welcome this full chronicle 
of Goldsmith’s turbulent and varied life, 
its periods of mystery and conflicting record, 
its years enlightened by copious and inter. 
esting accounts. Goldsmith roamed over 
Ireland, Scotland, England, Holland, Swit- 
zerland and France, as student, teacher, 
physician. apothecary and flautist. At times 
he was greatly to be envied: he had the 
superb experience of listening to a discussion 


wrote Forster, in his 


on English culture by Fontenelle (‘* the 
celebrated author ’’), Diderot (** equally 
celebrated **) and Voltaire. Much more 


frequently, however, one feels pity for him, 
Struggling, as he did for so long, against 
poverty and a family which showed small 
affection for him, handicapped throughout 
his life by a sense of social and _ physical 
inferiority, he remains an unhappy figure. 
He is also, even now, slightly mysterious, for 
his works are not widely read, his buriak 
place is unknown, he left no family, and his 
relations in Ireland long ago sank back into 
oblivion. But the contrast between success 
and poverty, fame and oblivion, adds 
flavour to Goldsmith's biography ; and no 
one who reads Mr. Freeman’s book will 
doubt that Master Noll is endearing and 
entertaining. JR, 


Marshal without Glory. By Ewan Butler 
& Gordon Young. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
15s.) 

THERE seems to be something demoralising 

about the very subject of Hermann Goring. 

His biographers, having insisted upon the 

undoubted fact that he was a wicked man, 

are then seduced by his bravado and dash, 

Marshal without Glory is rather better 

written than an earlier book on the subject, 

but, what with Carin Gé6ring’s trashy 
sentiment and the monotonous theme of her 
husband's divided personality, it becomes 
trite to a degree. When all is said and done, 
it seems that GGring deserves to be remem- 
bered for at least two reasons. First, he may 
claim to have been the greatest exhibitionist 
of our age, not excepting Mussolini; he 
enjoyed the publicity of the great trial at 
Nuremberg as he had, in the days of his 
triumph, enjoyed his gaudy jewels and 
uniforms. In the second place he may be 
said to deserve the terrible title of father of 
the Nazi concentration camp, whose iniquity 
has so often been concealed by false analogy 
with Kitchener’s internment camps in the 

Boer War. But there was a subtle sadism 

and an unlimited cruelty behind Nazi perse- 

cution of its victims, something more per- 
verse, more complete and less childish thaa 
the brutalities of Hermann Goring. 

E. W. 
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Spotlight on Australia 


To meet the requirements of those contemplating business or manu- 
facture in Australia, two beoklets have been issued by the Australia 
and New Zealand Bank Limited. 

“Industrial Australia’ ontaining authoritative 
industrial resources, nae labour and finance. 
“Company Formation in Australia "’—a general guide to Company 
Law, with notes on current taxation. 

Copies of the booklets will gladly be sent on request. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


IN WHICH ARE MERGED THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 

LIMITED AND THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. Telephone: Avenue 1281 * 2. 
Branch Offices in London : 4 Threadneed’e Street, E.C.2. 
263 Strand, W.C.2. 6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 


information on 





Head Office : 
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POST a letter in London today, it will reach Glasgow 


by the morning — carried by rail and sorted on the way. 

British Railways carry more than 7,500 million letters 
and 214 million postal parcels every year. And this is only 
a small part of their seven-day-a-week job keeping Britain’s 
vital lifelines open. Your daily foodstuffs, your household 
needs, the raw materials and finished products of industry, the 
diverse needs of nearly a thousand million passengers a year 


- +. all are being handled despite a severe staff shortage. 


Busiest Railway System 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


appt: ae bedbathe sibtierdbe Free iron See 





Catch him when 
he calls next door 


He calls at 6,000,000 British homes. 







On anything to do with insurance he is the 
man people look to for friendly advice. 
Often his help is sought on other matters 
as well. It is all part of the service he gives. 
You may wish to provide something for your 
family, to insure your home against fire, to 
make arrangements for your retirement — 
whatever it is, his knowledge and 

experience are yours for the asking. 

One of your neighbours will put you in 


touch with him 


Ask the man from the Prudential 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


EVIDENCE continues to accumulate both of 
the toughness of the problems confronting 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer and of 
his determination to grapple with them. 
The latest quarterly figure of 940 million 
dollars as the gold and dollar deficit of the 
sterling area is even larger than had been 
feared. With no Marshall Aid to bridge the 
gap the resultant drain on the gold reserves 
is at an alarming rate. It is fortunate indeed 
that the reserves have been raised sub- 
stantially since the pre-devaluation crisis in 
September, 1949. The problem of stem- 
ming the gold loss remains, nevertheless, 
urgent and it need not be doubted that more 
cuts in ** non-essential ** imports, as well as 
many other drastic measures, must be 
expected. Once again Mr. Butler has 
declared his determination to make sterling 
strong and for the first time since the war I 
feel that we have a Chancellor who will not 
shrink from his grim task. 


Restraints Over Markets 


The implications for investors are obvi- 
ously not very encouraging, at least not in 
the short run. As the steps taken to bring 
the external situation into balance are 
brought into effect—reducing imports and 
increasing exports—the inflationary pres- 
sures internally will be increased. That is 
clearly a consequence which Mr. Butler 
must prevent by strict control of credit, 
clamping down on the capital investment 
programme and, | fear, reducing personal 
spending power. His task is difficult and 
complex and we may still hope that in tack- 
ling it he will not altogether forget that 
incentive, as well as austerity, must form 
part of the Government’s programme. 
My advice to investors remains the same— 
to concentrate on the shares of companies 
in the rearmament and other essential 
industries—I would add oil, rubber and tin 
shares at current levels—and to seek out the 
* special situations,” especially in the over- 
seas field. The outlook for gilt-edged 
remains as obscure as ever. On the one 
hand a further rise in short-term money 
rates is obviously possible. That would 
pull down the prices of short-dated bonds but 
would not necessarily depress more than 
temporarily the longer-dated issues. On 
the credit side one must put the gradual 
strengthening of investment confidence which 
will make its effect felt as the conviction 
grows that our troubles are being tackled on 
the right lines and are yielding to the 
Chancellor’s treatment. 


Bank Dividend Decisions 


As I forecast, none of the banks has seen 
fit to make any change in its dividend distri- 
bution for 1951. Published profits have 
shown some modest variation, in that two 
members of the ** Big Five *’—Lloyds and 
National Provincial have disclosed a 
modest increase in net profits, while the 
other three, and Martins and the 
District, have shown lower figures than in 
1950. As I have often emphasised in these 
notes, bank profit figures are influenced to a 
great extent by policy considerations, in that 
they are struck after making deductions of 
unspecified 
reserves 


also 


amounts for transiers to inner 


Last year, in view of the heavy 


depreciation on gilt-edged holdings, such 
transfers must have been on an unusually 
large scale. The banks’ decision to replenish 
inner reserves is plainly apparent in the sub- 
stantial appropriations which have been 
made to contingencies reserves, as distinct 
from the more normal transfers to the pub- 
lished reserve funds. The new year pros- 
pect for bank profits and dividends is far 
from being unclouded. The rising tendency 
of costs, which ate into gross earnings last 
year, has not yet been arrested, and so far 
as gross earnings themselves are concerned, 
it seems at least possible that the expansion 
of advances will be slowed down under 
Mr. Butler’s disinflationary policy. There 
is also, of course, the problem set by chang- 
ing gilt-edged prices. Who can tell whether 
at the end of 1952 the gilt-edged recovery 
may have set in or whether further pro- 
vision for depreciation will be required ? 
All in all, it looks as if bank shareholders 
may reasonably expect to see their dividends 
maintained, but not more than that. 


Carreras Profits Fall 


There may be some slight disappointment, 
but there should be no real surprise, at the 
fall in profits for the year to October 31st 
last now reported by Carreras, the tobacco 
manufacturers. The group figure, after 
providing for United Kingdom taxation of 
£1,579,446, against £1,536,116 in the preced- 
ing year, is down by £239,824 to £1,286,250. 
In his statement at the last annual meeting 
Sir Edward Baron gave stockholders a plain 
warning that the group would probably be 
unable to maintain its high level of earnings 
in face of dollar leaf purchases made at full 
devaluation cost and of rising prices for all 
kinds of materials. Last summer Carreras 
and other big tobacco manufacturers raised 
the selling price of the standard packet of 
20 cigarettes by Id., but that increase came 
only two months before the close of the 
company’s financial year. With its distri- 
bution covered by a fairly ample margin 
Carreras is able to maintain the 35 per cent. 
dividend on the Ordinary capital which has 
been in force since 1944-45. This decision 
has helped to steady the price of the ‘* A ”’ 
and ‘*‘B’’ shares, both of which have 
shown little change following the profit and 
dividend statement. At 95s. the £1 **‘ A’ 
shares now offer a return of 7} per cent. and 
the 2s. 6d. ‘* A ’”’ shares at 12s. 9d. can be 
bought to yield 7 per cent. The tobacco 
supply position must remain difficult so 
long as the dollar crisis remains acute, and 
there are some signs of a falling-off in con- 
sumption in the home market. It seems to 
me, however, that these factors are well dis- 
counted in the relatively high return obtain- 
able on the shares, and I would not, there- 
fore, advise holders to sell. 


Stanhope Steam Plan 


Speculators in shipping shares have had 
their appetite whetted by the announcement 
of a capital repayment plan by the Stanhope 
Steamship Company. Following the sale 
during recent months of seven ships, this 
tramp-owning concern has formulated an 
ingenious scheme, under which surplus 
liquid assets estimated at £2,320,000 will be 
paid back to the Ordinary stockholders, 


Or: 


On the £400,000 of Ordinary capital, which 
is in the form of 5s. stock units, the estimated 
eventual cash distribution is about 295, g 
unit. Flanking this repayment scheme isa 
proposal to transfer seven ships of the present 
fleet to a new company in exchange for 
1,600,000 Ordinary £1 shares. The capital 
of this new company will then be distri. 
buted, in the proportion of one new £} 
share for every existing Stanhope 5s, unit, 
to the present Stanhope stockholders who 
may therefore expect to receive 29s. in cash, 
plus a £1 Ordinary share, in the new com. 
pany. This seems a hopeful prospect and 
there can be little doubt that stockholders 
will readily agree to the company’s plans, 
Following the announcement of the scheme 
the 5s. units have fallen back a shilling of 
two to Sls, 3d. as a result of profit-taking by 
speculators who have bought heavily ip 
recent months. At the present level a buyer 
is, in effect, paying 22s. 3d.—allowing for 
the prospective 29s. cash repayment—for 
the £1 shares of the proposed new company, 
At this stage it is not easy to judge whether 
22s. 3d. is an under- or an over-valuation of 
the new company’s prospects. On the face 
of it, however, a capitalisation of £1,600,000 
looks distinctly conservative for a fleet of 
seven ships, which includes some new tanker 
tonnage. For those who have patience and 
who are prepared to ignore fluctuations 
Stanhope 5s. units still look a reasonable 
speculation. As for the tramp shipping 
market as a whole, I think it is foolish to 
follow the recent rise, although doubtless 
there will be further deals in the coming 
months. For the long view—on earnings 
prospects and the strength of the assets— 
Silver Line 10s. Ordinaries around 235s, 
look reasonably cheap. 


A Rearmament Share 


Reflecting the dullness of conditions in the 
industrial share market, even the equities of 
companies which stand to benefit from the 
rearmament programme have found lower 
levels. Among the fairly sharp adjustments 
to the new conditions has been a fall from 
8s. at one time last year to 5s. 9d. in the 2s, 
Ordinaries of Armstrong Shock Absorbers. 
This movement has taken place despite the 
publication of distinctly satisfactory earnings 
figures for the year which ended on June 30th, 
1951. Net profit, after tax, reached a new 
peak at £49,595, against £46,620, and the 
20 per cent. dividend was maintained out of 
earnings of nearly 90 per cent. The com 
pany put £35,000 to general. reserve, as in 
the previous year, with the result that this 
reserve now stards at £164,000, or much 
more than the issued Ordinary capital of 
£100,000. There is also a_ replacement 
reserve of £40,000, so that the company has 
an unusually strong balance-sheet. In his 
annual statement made in October the 
chairman disclosed that substantial orders 
had been received for heavy-duty shock 
absorbers in connection with the defence 
programme. He also mentioned that the 
factory at York is now in full production of 
a range of telescopic shock absorbers and 
of a new type of front suspension unit for a 
leading firm of motor manufacturers. It 
would appear, therefore, that the trading 
prospect for this company is bright. At 
5s. 9d. the 2s. shares are offering the attrac- 
tive yield of 7 per cent. on a dividend covered 
4} times by last year’s earnings. It seems 
to me that there is scope here for some 
recovery. 
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